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- PEOPLE don’t believe in publishing 
annual reports. Reports take a lot of 
time to write and they cost money to publish 
and distribute. John Adams Lowe, of the 
Rochester Public Library, says, “In our 
opinion the cost is not warranted, measured 
| by the value to taxpayers. We buy them 
' more books instead.” On the other hand, 
Walter H. Kaiser, of Muncie, says, “I be- 
lieve a good report is essential to creating a 
favorable library atmosphere in the com- 
munity... . An annual report is just one of 
the small publicity fronts which must be ad- 
vanced month by month and year by year if 
libraries are to be given financial support.” 

In a recent poll of opinion about library 
reports, most librarians seemed to feel that 
they are valuable publicity aids. The Min- 
neapolis Public Library thinks it probable 
that two five-thousand-dollar gifts were re- 
' ceived as a result of its fiftieth anniversary 
| teport. There is general agreement, with 
" few exceptions, that reports have intangible 
“Values well worth the time and effort. Even 
" though they can’t assemble statistics on the 
number of people who read their reports 
‘With profit, librarians believe that annual 
“feminders of program and progress create 
piterest in the library, promote gifts and 
®eodwill, inform the public concerning li- 
Mary services, secure newspaper space and 
dio time, and strengthen staff pride in 
momplishment. The report can divert at- 
ition to aspects of service other than cir- 


LIQ) 
tion, if that is what the librarian wants. 


The Care and Handling of 
Annual Reports 


OLGA M. PETERSON 
Chief, A.L.A. Public Relations Division 


City officials have been known to write let- 
ters confessing previous ignorance and a 
determination to be more enlightened of- 
ficials henceforth. 

There is a growing trend toward de- 
tailed, formal reports to the trustees and city 
authorities, supplemented by short, attrac- 
tive pieces intended for general circulation. 
Sometimes the adapted version is a com- 
paratively long pamphlet, like the New 
York Public Library’s Books Alive. Some- 
times it is a handy little vest-pocket item, 
intended as much to convey directory infor- 
mation as to summarize the library’s pro- 
gram. Good examples of these are published 
by the public libraries in San Diego, Calif., 
and Bloomfield, N.J.* 

In Montclair, N.J., the librarian sub- 
mits a report on administrative problems to 
the trustees, public officials, and staff, while 
the public relations head is responsible for 
a longer, mimeographed report, full of hu- 
man interest stories designed to provide 
news leads. This longer report does not go 
to the public. Paragraphs are aimed at vari- 
ous community groups, marked in red and 
called to their attention. Thus the library 
report is channeled to the public through 
interested agencies: either the press, or- 
ganizations whose members will be inter- 
ested in certain activities, or any other 
group to which the report will appeal. 

Another trend is toward reports which 

1If reports mentioned in this article cannot be se- 


cured from the libraries, copies may be borrowed from 
the A.L.A, Public Relations Division. 
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span a number of years. This method has 
several advantages. It saves time and 
money. It allows for development of pro- 
grams which can be presented as established 
services rather than projects. It increases 
the perspective on the library’s work. It is 
possible to maintain a historical record with- 
out forcing the iibrarian to count annual 
milestones. 

The timing, contents, format, and gen- 
eral approach of the report all depend on 
its purpose. A statement to officials in order 
to justify continued support is not neces- 
sarily the best presentation if you want your 
accomplishments discussed at family break- 
fast tables. But it is possible to combine a 
report that pleases the authorities with one 
that interests the public. If, in addition, 
you want to read into the record complete 
statistics, lists of donors and guest lecturers, 
and the details of personnel changes, it is 
better as a rule to plan on two publications. 

The basic step in planning is to look at 
the year in perspective. Pick out the char- 
acteristics that make this year stand out 
from all others. Are there developments 
which will still be interesting after ten or 
twenty years? Do they show progress in 
the achievement of the library’s aims? Do 
they indicate the course which the library 
should pursue in the future? Then they 


belong in the annual report. Every library 
has such items to report, even though no 
major innovations distinguish the year, 
Day-to-day routines develop the library’s 
purpose in some measure. Statistics, human 
interest stories, gifts, staff changes, all may 
fit into this pattern. The librarian’s job 
is to report them so they have significance 
when viewed in relation to the past and the 
future. 

This means that the general purpose and 
policy of the library should at least be 
sketched, because you hope your report will 
be read by many people not familiar with 
them. 

The selection of material for inclusion 
will be simplified if monthly reports or an- 
nual departmental reports are available. 
Many libraries keep a file of notes from one 
years end to the other, daily jottings of 
ideas, interesting stories, reference questions, 
book trends as they develop, etc. Commu- 
nity contacts should be emphasized, not only 
because they interest members of the agencies 
involved, but because they may suggest to 
other agencies what can be done for them. 

Technical problems are report material 
only if they have interest for the readers. 
Who cares that assistants from the circula- 
tion department had to help out in the refer- 
ence room, except the poor, overworked 


Pictorial charts from Royal Oak, Mich., Public Library report, 1941-42. 
Printed by photo-offset. 
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But this does not mean the 


assistants ? 
loyalty and efficiency of the staff should not 


The librarian of the 
Kanawha County, W.Va., Public Library 
sends to members of the staff a memo on the 
year's work, notable for its sincerity and 
humor. 

In some small communities lists of donors 
and transient staff members are sometimes 
useful, because their names are known to 
everybody in town. Mrs. Jones will read 
the report to find out if Mrs. Smith really 
gave the library the books she talked about 
at the bridge club. But it is never necessary 
to list donors and donations in a table and 
then recapitulate in two pages of chatty 
paragraphs, a technique for filling up space 
noted in some annual reports. 

The length and form of statistical infor- 
mation depends on the purpose of the report 
and is unfortunately somewhat dependent on 
past practice. 
statistical records. But clarity is more im- 
portant, and if the old form doesn’t have it, 
maybe this is the year to set a new precedent. 
Some libraries use the standardized table 
form worked out by the A.L.A. and the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

Statistics are sometimes more palatable if 
sandwiched into the text, but this should be 
done judiciously to avoid bogging the whole 


Uniformity is important in 


Some libraries have effected 
a compromise between table and text form 
by working the statistics into a series of sen- 
tences, each presenting a representative fig- 
ure for an interesting phase of service. 
Pictorial statistics offer another method for 
sugar-coating figures.” 

The report should always contain a few 
paragraphs on prospects for the future. 
People like to have the veil lifted, as any- 
body can tell by reading the papers on Janu- 
ary 1. They also enjoy being told how 
conscientiously their public servants are 
anticipating their needs. Formulation of 
the future program is also beneficial to the 
librarian and the library. At this time when 
the librarian takes stock of the past, the 
opportunity for considering the future is 
ripe. 

There are a few details which every re- 
port should contain, whatever its form. 
These are the names of officers; a financial 
and statistical statement of some sort; a 
form for bequests (in reports intended for 
the public) ; and the name and location of 


thing down. 





2 Sheets of symbols may be purchased from Pic- 
torial Statistics, 142 Lexington Ave., New York City, 
for twenty cents a sheet. Each sheet contains ten or 
more reproductions of eight or more symbols grouped 
by subject. The subjects most useful to libraries 
are: The Family as a Whole (S07); The Family— 
Individuals (So8); Occupations (Sos and S06); Edu- 
cation (S13), The Russell Sage Foundation, 130 E. 
22nd St., New York City, issues a free catalog Sym- 
bols kor Social Maps. Sheets of symbols are fifteen 
cents for twenty-five reproductions. 
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the library. Many reports are received at 
A.L.A. without any clue to their origin 
other than the postmark on the envelope. 

When the material to be considered for 
the report has been selected, it should be 
organized on a logical plan and, if possible, 
- on a plan with general appeal. St. Louis 
has developed a distinctive method. ‘The 
librarian takes one topic each year and uses 
it as the theme of the report. In 1943 the 
theme was “Books and the Postwar World.” 
The year before the report was based on the 
reading of technical books, and in 1941 the 
library issued “Information Please: A Typi- 
cal Day in the Reference Departments.” 
Thus over a number of years all the library’s 
public services may be featured, and each 
year presents the users of the library with 
an interesting, unified account of one par- 
ticular aspect. ‘The statistics are printed an- 
nually at the end of the report. 

In some cases a summary of departmental 
reports is the simplest and clearest method 


Youngstown proves ill-fortune can be capitalized. 
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of presentation. In small libraries the work 
of departments is usually integrated so that 
it is possible for the librarian to present the 
library to the public as a unit, without re- 
gard to arbitrary department lines. If ex- 
hibits have had some permanent value, they 
deserve mention; but don’t feel that if you 
include the reference department’s display 
on the community’s centenary, you have to 
include children’s room and circulation dis- 
plays to maintain peace on the staff. De- 
partmentalized reports contain a 
greater proportion of trivial information 
than a single report by the librarian, and 
naturally so, because department heads are 
not in a position to report their work with 
as disinterested a perspective. 


often 


There are 
good departmental reports, however, such as 
those from Seattle and Portland, Ore. 
The opening paragraphs are always the 
hardest and, for publicity purposes, the most 
important. But if the preliminary mental 
assessment of the year’s work is well done, 


Succeeding 


pages show how problems were overcome. 
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its dominant note may provide your intro- 
duction. If the dominant note was war in- 
formation service, however, avoid this type 
of approach: “To win the war and the 
peace was the aim of the Public Li- 
brary in 1944.” This is too general to mean 
much. General statements are usually un- 
desirable but especially so when couched in 
polysyllables: “Io a predominant extent, 
the accomplishments of an institution are 
determined by its financial status.” 

It is advisable to pick a style and stick to 
it. For this reason, the report should always 
be written by one person. If you or some 
staff member has a talent for writing, it is 
comparatively easy to make the report inter- 
esting. You will be able to inject humor, 
convey the spirit of the library, and inspire 
the reader with a desire to investigate your 
services. If your gifts run in different chan- 
nels, it is safest to write with simplicity and 
directness. Avoid clichés, hackneyed ap- 
proaches, artificial rhetorical questions, coy- 





ness, false enthusiasm. If a good figure of - 


speech occurs to you, don’t run it into the 
ground. One library report, which is a 
model of writing otherwise, has a section on 
a new branch which is compared to a new 
baby. Its arrival and christening are re- 
corded and appreciated by the reader. But 
when it outgrows its clothes, increases its 
diet of books, learns to walk and talk, and 
finally inflicts on the reader a page from its 
baby book, it becomes a little too cute for 
the average taste. 

If the report is purely factual, keep it 
short. An interpretive report can be longer, 
because it holds the reader by development 
of ideas and broadens the reader’s under- 
standing of the philosophy behind good li- 
brary service. 

The general tone should be one of satis- 
faction with a job well done. If you sound 
hangdog about the library’s condition, the 
reader will certainly feel that way. Li- 
brarians always have cause for dissatisfac- 








Two-tone heavy stock folder from Du Bois, Pa. 
On reverse of book mark is a current book list; 
on reverse of folder, a display cover. 


tion. Budget, staff, and bookstock are al- 
ways short. Of course it is unfortunate 
that the roof leaks and that the only page 
has joined the Army. But unhappy facts 
can be reported in a positive and helpful 
fashion. Witness the following excerpt 
from the last report of the Detroit Public 
Library: “It will be with surprise, if not 
shock, that many people will learn that the 
book resources available to the general citi- 
zen for study and research in Detroit are, 
when compared to those of other cities, ac- 
tually meager.” ‘This implies that Detroit 
does pretty well with what it has. Vainglory 
doesn’t pay, but neither does beating of the 
breast. 

Some examples of well-written reports are 
those from the public libraries of Toronto; 
Portland, Ore.; Rye, N.Y.; and Detroit. 


FoRMAT 


Format should be decided upon before 
you begin to write your report, since the 
text must be tailored to fit. Propriety is 
probably the cardinal principle of good de- 
sign, which must be adapted to the text, 
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to the potential readers, to the library’s 
financial resources, and to local custom. 
Readability, good design, and intelligent 
arrangement are all implied in propriety. 
Reports designed to catch the reluctant 
reader may utilize illustration, color, display 


‘type, and unusual folding. (Examples of 


unusual folding are sketched on pages 247- 
48.) Mimeographed productions are some- 
times more attractive than printed ones. 
Choose clear colors, easy on the eyes. Do 
not use dark blue type on dark gray paper. 
Red, white, and blue is a little trite, and so 
are borders of - - - —, V’s, and American 
flags. 

If photographs are used for illustrations 
they should be sharp enough to reproduce 
well and graphic enough to convey a point 
without a detailed caption. Bad artwork, 
such as drawings, pie charts, and graphs, is 
worse than none. Try it out on your 
frank friends before you use it. Never 
superimpose mimeographed pictures on the 
text. They always blot out the most vital 
words. And never color mimeographed il- 
lustrations by hand. It looks as if you 
haven’t enough to do. 

The choice between printing and mimeo- 
graphing doesn’t always hinge on expense. 
If you plan to distribute more than a couple 
of hundred copies, printing may be cheaper. 
Printing is usually more attractive, easier to 
read, and carries more prestige. But mimeo- 








































































































Eight-page report from Attleboro, Mass., opens 
at the side. 





Fort Worth’s step-type folder suggests building 
facade, with each step revealing services on 
the corresponding floor. 


graphing is more personal, less ostentatious 
if you are looking for a budget increase, 
cheaper if the report is long and the distri- 
bution comparatively small. Your decision 
depends on what you want and what you 
can pay. Photo-offset is a compromise 
which does not enjoy the popularity it de- 
serves. It is a process of photographic re- 
production particularly good for reports 
with much artwork and photographs. 

If you do decide to mimeograph, use a good 
paper stock and clean stencils of the best 
quality. Plan margins, captions, and layout 
carefully with a typist who knows the li- 
mitations and the potentialities of a mimeo- 
graphing machine. 

But if you plan to print, it is wise to con- 
sult a book on printing.* Armed with a few 
principles and an awareness of your own 
ignorance, you can then talk intelligently 
with a printer. You may also want to look 
over some library reports that are examples 
of good printing. ‘That of the New York 
Public Library is a very beautiful document 
beyond the reach of most libraries. But 
many of its characteristics are applicable to 
any report—large type well placed, clear 
illustrations, beautifully proportioned mar- 
gins. The folder report of the Du Bois 
Public Library for 1940 remains a perennial 





winner for design and content. (See sketch 


3 Some good, brief references are: ; 

Bentley, Garth. How to Edit an Employee Publica 
tion. Chapters XVI-XX. Harper, $2.50. ; 

Channels, January-February 1944, Feature issue on 
wartime printing problems. National Publicity Coun- 
cil, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City, 75¢. 
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of the report on page 247.) 

Even if high style designing is not avail- 
able, you can’t go far wrong with a good 
modern type, black ink, and good quality 
white paper. Do not use an old-fashioned 
type face and do not use more than one. 
The report of the Atlantic County, N.J., 
Public Library is a workmanlike little pam- 
phlet, and five hundred copies cost the li- 
brary $37.50. 

The Queens Borough Public Library is- 
sued a leaflet report which consists of two 
double sheets of coated paper, with an illus- 
trated cover, line drawings, and a catchy 
title, “Who, Me?—.” ‘Ten thousand cost 
$100. Inside, a very few paragraphs in 
large type answer questions on the services 
the reader used or could have used during 
the year. ‘This is an example of the supple- 
mentary report, designed purely for pub- 
licity purposes, which is so unlike the ac- 
cepted pattern as to be almost no report at 
all. Its only vestigial relic is the statistical 
table on the last page. 


UsING THE ANNUAL REPORT 


It is disappointing to learn that one of 
the most attractive and interesting mimeo- 
graphed reports received at Headquarters 
is distributed to only twenty-five individuals 
in the community besides the trustees and 
city council. The report can always serve 
If it is 
short, the editor may use it in full. Almost 
all libraries have a mailing list of community 
leaders to whom the report should be sent. 
If the report is long, it is good practice to 
send a prepared release with it. 

In smaller communities it is sometimes 
possible to have the report enclosed with 
bills for public utilities or delivered with the 
paper. In Royal Oak, Mich., it is mailed 
with second tax notices. 


as the basis of a newspaper story. 


It can be used as 
an enclosure in the library’s correspondence, 
if the size is suitable. It may be the basis 
for talks to the Chamber of Commerce, 
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service clubs, and other organizations, and 
the brief summary type of report can be 
given to members of the audience. 
zations will sometimes distribute the report 
in study kits. The city Welcome Wagon, 
which visits new residents in many cities, 
will leave the report along with the sample 
of Wheaties. Schools and library desks are 
good distributing points for it. 


Organi- 


Applicants 
for new cards are certainly in the market 
for more information about the institution 
they have just joined. Queens Borough 
uses up to ten thousand copies of its short 
report, not one copy too many. If the re- 
port is wisely planned, well written, and 
well designed, it is a production which will 
interest the intelligent person who has not 
yet discovered the use of libraries and en- 
hance the position of the library as a valu- 
able community agency. 


Frontispiece of Minneapolis’s fiftieth 
anniversary report, 1939. 
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Organized Labor and the Trustee 


GEORGE R. CURRIE 
Trustee, Mead Public Library, Sheboygan, Wis. 


KX WituiaM H. Davis, chairman of the 
national War Labor Board, has well 
said, the present period is a “spell of grow- 
ing weather” for industrial and trade 
unions; it is doubtful if the organization 
efforts of unions ever met with greater suc- 
cess than in the past two years. This 
growth in union membership, with resulting 
increase in power, has been less spectacular 
and less publicized than the conquest of 
General Motors, Ford, or U.S. Steel, be- 
cause it has in a large measure been 
confined to smaller industries not before 
unionized, but the number of these small 
industries is legion and the number of em- 
ployees affected enormous. 

The policies of the national War Labor 
Board have encouraged the organization 
efforts of unions, and, probably more than 
any other single factor, have been responsible 
for this rapid growth in union membership. 

Undoubtedly labor unions are going to 
be a larger factor and play a greater role 
in the life of most industrial communities 
of the nation in the future, a fact which 
must be recognized by libraries in their 
efforts to be of greater service to all ele- 
ments which make up the public they seek 
to serve. Such greater service can only be 
given in cooperation with labor unions. 

What is the responsibility of a member 
of the board of trustees of a library in an 
industrial community for this needed coop- 
eration with labor unions? 

It would seem that the first step would 


be for the trustee to see that his fellow trus- 
tees and the librarian are aware of the 
problem and that a thorough and con- 
scientious effort is made to find out what 
additional service the library can provide 
the labor unions and their members in the 
community by reaching local labor leaders 
and discussing the problem with them. 

After making the diagnosis of the need 
that is to be met, the board and the librarian 
should then plan and carry into execution 
a program for making the local library of 
more use and service to labor organizations 
of the community. Above all, the aim 
should be to gain the goodwill of organized 
labor toward the library. 

Labor itself should have a voice in fram- 
ing and executing such a program by hav- 
ing representation on the library board, not 
through any statute or municipal ordinance 
requiring it, but through wide use of the 
appointive power by the official or officials 
in whom that power is vested. If a library 
board in an industrial community has at 
present no one among its members who is 
a member of a labor union, a member of 
the board would be performing a public 
service if he would call this to the attention 
of the mayor (or other appointive power) 
and suggest that consideration be given to 
having union labor represented on the board 
the next time a vacancy occurs. In most 
cases such a suggestion would be welcomed 
and favorably acted upon. However, the 
value of such an appointment will depend 
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upon the intelligence and public spirit of 
the appointee; it is not enough that he be 
simply a member or officer of a labor union. 


Goop PoLtitics 


It is perhaps needless to point out that it 
is good politics to gain the goodwill of 
union labor in the community. Resolutions 
adopted by labor unions in the community 
carry weight with the city fathers who vote 
on the library budget. To obtain such 
goodwill and active assistance it will be 
necessary that the library earn them by 
service and cooperation. 

At the time of writing this article, the 
writer is engaged in negotiating an impor- 
tant union labor employment contract for 
an employer client with one of the powerful 
C.1.0. unions, in which the union is rep- 
resented by one of its international officers 
who has had many years of experience in 
the union labor movement. ‘The writer, 
therefore, asked this union officer for his 
suggestions as to how libraries might better 
cooperate with union labor. ‘These were 
his suggestions : 

1. Library boards should be liberalized by 


having union labor represented in their mem- 
bership 

2. Books dealing with the history of the 
union labor movement should be found in the 
young people’s departments of libraries instead 
of being confined to the adult departments 

3. Technical books on various industrial 
skills should be available for the use of in- 
dustrial employees and trades craftsmen who 
wish to advance themselves in technical skills 

4. Acts of Congress, reports of the Federal 
Trade Commission, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Department of Labor, and other 
statistical information contained in various 
governmental reports should be available for 
the use of local union officers. At the present 


the C.I.O. council is supplying this statistical 
source material through its own library 
branch extensions. 


The thoughtful recommendations of this 
labor leader have been set forth at length 
as an example of the helpful suggestions a 
trustee or librarian may obtain by consul- 
ting with the leaders of union labor in the 
community. 


SELECTING TECHNICAL Books 


We have experienced difficulty in our 
library in selecting the right books in the 
technical field, particularly in selecting 
books that are not written in a style too 
difficult for the comprehension of the aver- 
age industrial worker. The right type of 
union labor leadership ought to be able to 
give libraries valuable assistance in select- 
ing the right books in this field. 

In conclusion, a word of caution is in 
order. ‘There is often much _ bitterness 
generated in disputes which arise between 
labor unions and employers. The library 
must not under any circumstances be guilty 
of any action which might be construed as 
taking sides in such a controversy, nor 
should the library permit either side to 
exercise any power of censorship over the 
library by yielding to any attempts to sup- 
press books or other publications which 
the library administration has determined 
should be made available to its patrons in 
preserving the right of freedom of inquiry. 
Also, equal deference should be paid to 
A.F. of L. and C.I.O. unions and councils 
so as to put the library above any possible 
criticism of playing favorites in the struggle 
of these two groups for supremacy in the 
labor movement. 








Organized Labor and the A.L.A. 


Recent correspondence between the Executive Secretary and R. J. Thomas 


, 


president of the United Auto Workers, is evidence of the interest dis- 


played by national labor groups in improved library service and 


international educational rehabilitation. 


EAR Mr. THOMAS: 


In this informal way we solicit the 
interest and assistance of your organiza- 
tion in planning for the improvement and 
extension of public library service during 
the next few years. 

We believe that the public library can be 
made a much more powerful agency than 
it ever has been for the enlightenment of 
citizens and for the advancement of liberal 
ideas. But to make the advance which the 
present national and international situation 
calls for will require the help of public- 
Not 


only, and perhaps not primarily, in getting 


spirited organizations and individuals. 


necessary funds; but especially in seeing the 
possibilities and understanding the difficul- 
ties of bringing library service to all people, 
of all ages and all educational levels. 
Certain over-all facts about public li- 
braries in the United States can be stated 
as follows. About one-third of the people 
of the United States have good library 
service. Another third of our people are in- 
adequately served. ‘The remaining thirty- 
five million Americans have no local public 
receive but little 


libraries and as a rule 


service through their state libraries. Even 
the best public libraries fall short of their 
potentialities. 

We believe that public library service 
should be promptly extended to all of the 
people of the United States; that the ma- 
terials and advisory services for adult edu- 


cation should be greatly expanded; and that 


the war information services developed in 
recent years should be continued, especially 
for the benefit of discharged servicemen and 
dislocated war workers. 

The public library must be protected in 
its right to give complete access to printed 
materials on all sides of controversial ques- 
tions. It must be encouraged and assisted 
to give needed services to all groups, 
whether or not they now use library services. 

It is our hope that the appropriate officers 
or committee of your organization will find 
it possible and think it appropriate to give 
some thought to these questions and that 
your conclusions will be made known in 
such ways as to strengthen, improve, and 
extend our public library system. 

We understand that you also are formu- 
lating policies and plans for the postwar 
years. We hope that you are thinking not 
only of the education of children and of 
youth but of full and continued education 
We urge that when 


you think of education you think of libraries 


for our adult citizens. 


as well as of schools and colleges. 
We welcome your comments, criticisms, 
and suggestions at any time. 
Car H. MILAM 
March 22, 1944 


Dear Mr. MILAM: 


Thank you very much for your letter of 
March 22, regarding the extension of pub- 
lic library service during the next few years. 

Our union is certainly most interested in 
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doing everything possible to see that such 
services are extended to all groups of peo- 
ple with special regard for industrial work- 
ers who are in the shop. I realize fully that 
in spite of the splendid work the libraries 
have been doing, there are still inadequate 
provisions for providing proper reading ma- 
terial to great masses of people in this nation. 
| realize, too, that some of the conditions 
which create this situation are tied up with 
the whole economic problem we have faced 
in this nation. 

In many of our local unions, we have 
been able to establish working relations with 
public libraries, whereby they have provided 
services and distributed books to our workers 
in various plants. This has often been done 
through setting up of temporary branch 
libraries in these local union halls on what 
might be considered an extension service, 
similar to many of the ““bookmobiles.” We 
regret only that this practice has not been 
suficiently widespread and that sometimes 
lack of funds and staff has prevented even 
greater cooperative relationships between 
our local unions and existing public libraries. 

I have asked our education director, Wil- 
liam H. Levitt, to investigate the possibili- 
ties of working out some over-all plan 
whereby the existing library facilities can 
May 
I suggest that you contact him directly for 
further discussion about what possible assist- 


be utilized to an even greater degree. 


ance our union can provide in helping to 
distribute reading matter throughout our 
country ? 

We would also, I am sure, be quite will- 
ing to discuss the possibilities of using our 
influence in calling for larger appropriations 
for extension of larger library facilities. 

Many of the methods which might be 
utilized in this type of work, however, will 
have to be postponed until the postwar 
period. I quite agree with you that plans 
should be drawn up at the present time so 
that we do not lose some of the services 


which have been  institutéd through the 
necessity of war. / 

I am sure you will find that Mr. Levitt 
will be most happy to work with you in this 
regard. I trust that some program can be 
worked out in the near future which will 
meet with the approval of both the Ameri- 
can Library Association and our inter- 
national union. 


R. J. THomMas 
April 8, 1944 


Dear Mr. THOMaAs: 


Recalling your kind response to my recent 
letter about libraries, I write now about a 
specific matter—the rehabilitation of li- 
braries (and schools and universities) in the 
war-devastated countries of Europe and 
Asia. This isn’t the kind of thing I had 
in mind when I wrote to you on March 22, 
but right now it seems very important to the 
American Library Association. 

You know that the Department of State 
on March 31 announced that it is the de- 
partment’s policy to participate in the re- 
habilitation of cultural institutions; that it 
sent a delegation to London to participate 
in the Conference of Allied Ministers of 
Education; and that those delegates are 
recommending that the United States be- 
come a member of a United Nations organi- 
zation for educational rehabilitation. 

This will, I am told, require action by the 
Congress. Later, if we do adhere, Congress 
will no doubt be asked for funds. 

The educational organizations are ex- 
pected to support the necessary legislation 
and appropriation. But their influence with 
Congress is not great. 

The public knows little about the pro- 
posals. There are no large commercial or 
other vested interests to support them; and, 
I should suppose, there is not likely to be 
any organized opposition. Action might 
fail, however, because of lack of interest. 


I realize that you and your associates may 
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be better informed about this and more ac- 
tive in support of cultural rehabilitation 
than we are in the American Library Asso- 
ciation. If so, my congratulations. 

If you have not given much thought to 
this problem, may I express the hope that 
you will have a look at it; and that you and 
your organization will make known your 
conclusions. 

My excuse for writing is that the reha- 
bilitation of libraries seems to us to be not 
only important but fundamental to the re- 
establishment of the intellectual life of the 
world, and that the American Library 
Association is therefore eager that the 
American people and the United States 
government shall do their part. 

Cart H. MiLam 
May 10, 1944 
Dear Mr. MILAM: 

I was very pleased to receive your letter 
of May 10, and I am gratified by the inter- 
est of the American Library Association in 
the rehabilitation of the libraries, schools, 
and universities of Europe and of Asia. 

I am certain that the devastation resulting 
from modern warfare plus the deliberate and 
wholesale destruction of liberal publications 
in the libraries and schools of occupied coun- 
tries will leave the people of Europe and 
Asia, who are certainly hungry for the truth, 
with little source of accurate information 


unless such a program of rehabilitation as 
you are planning is inaugurated. 

I sincerely hope that some special con- 
sideration will be given by the American Li- 
brary Association and other cooperating 
agencies*to the problem of restocking the 
schools and libraries of Europe with books 
dealing with the history of the labor move- 
ment in those countries, as well as general 
books on economic and social problems. | 
am certain that the Fascists have missed no 
opportunities to purge from their libraries 
and schools all such books dealing with labor 
matters. 

I can assure you that labor is genuinely 
interested in this problem, and can pledge to 
you its active support in any such project 
which you and other groups may under- 
take. Mr. Victor G. Reuther, assistant di- 
rector of our War Policy Division (which 
division also has responsibility for postwar 
problems), has already had discussions with 
the president-elect of your American Li- 
brary Association, Mr. Ralph Ulveling, 
about this very problem; and I have asked 
Mr. Reuther to keep in touch with your 
organization and give all possible support. 

We shall look forward to the opportunity 
of supporting the specific legislation designed 
to meet this problem which you indicate is 
now in preparation. 

R. J. THomas 
May 22, 1944 


ScATTERED throughout our industrial areas are fine public libraries, staffed in the main 


by sincere, competent, and conscientious librarians. These institutions working with the 


extension departments of land-grant colleges could become centers of adult education 


activities that would rival the peoples’ schools of the Scandinavian countries. ‘Their use 


by wage earners would be stimulated and encouraged by the unions once a new national 


educational policy designed to raise the cultural standards of our wage earners takes form. 


From ‘New Patterns of Democracy 
By Clinton S. Golden 
Antioch Review, Fall 1943 
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Can the Public Library Defend the 
Right to Freedom of Inquiry? 


LEON CARNOVSKY 


Chairman, Committee on Intellectual Freedom to Safeguard the Rights of 


Library Users to Freedom of Inquiry 


IVE YEARS AGO (June 1939) the Council 
Ky. the A.L.A. adopted a bill of rights 
and recommended that it be adopted by 
library boards. It reads as follows: 


Today indications in many parts of the 
world point to growing intolerance, suppres- 
sion of free speech, and censorship, affecting 
the rights of minorities and _ individuals. 
Mindful of this, the Council of the American 
Library Association publicly affirms its belief 
in the following basic policies which should 
govern the services of free public libraries: 

1. Books and other reading matter selected 
for purchase from the public funds should be 
chosen because of value and interest to people 
of the community, and in no case should the 
selection be influenced by the race or nation- 
ality or the political or religious views of the 
writers. 

2. As far as available material permits, all 
sides of questions on which differences of 
opinion exist should be represented fairly and 
adequately in the books and other reading 
matter purchased for public use. 

3. The library as an institution to educate 
for democratic living should especially wel- 
come the use of its meeting rooms for socially 
useful and cultural activities and the discus- 
sion of current public questions. Library 
meeting rooms should be available on equal 
terms to all groups in the community regard- 
less of their beliefs or affiliations. 


One year later (May 1940) a special 
Committee on Censorship reported that if 
the Library’s Bill of Rights “is not to be 
merely a gesture, it seems logical to follow 
this declaration by the appointment of a 


standing committee to throw the force and 
influence of the A.L.A. behind any indi- 
vidual librarian or any library board con- 
fronted with any demands for censorship 
of books or other material upon a library’s 
shelves.” The Council thereupon voted 
unanimously to authorize the appointment 
of a Committee on Intellectual Freedom to 
Safeguard the Rights of Library Users to 
Freedom of Inquiry; its function, as stated 
in the Handbook, being “to recommend such 
steps as may be necessary to safeguard the 
rights of library users in accordance with the 
Bill of Rights and the Library’s Bill of 
Rights as adopted by the Council.” 

This is the background of the Committee 
on Intellectual Freedom. As far as the 
writer knows, no one until recently objected 
to the Library’s Bill of Rights or asked that 
it be changed in any way. However, with 
pressure being exerted in some communities 
against library provision of Carlson’s Under 
Cover, the committee was asked early in 
1944 to reconsider the statement adopted 
in 1939. The result was a recommendation 
that one sentence be added to the first prin- 
ciple, as follows: “Further, books believed 
to be factually correct should not be banned 
or removed from the library simply because 
they are disapproved of by some people.” 
Along with this, a definite program was pro- 
posed, aimed at putting teeth into the Li- 
brary’s Bill of Rights so that the latter 
should not become, ,in the words of the 
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Committee on Censorship, “merely a ges- 
ture.” The revised statement and proposed 
program were approved by the Executive 
Board of the A.L.A. and subsequently sub- 
mitted to the Council for mail vote. Only 
62 Councilors out of the 110 voting mem- 
bership cast their ballots and, since this is 
less than two thirds of the total necessary, 
the proposal was lost. It seems probable, 
however, that the matter will come up for 
Council reconsideration in October. But 
even if the Council approves the program, 
its success depends upon the willingness of 
librarians generally to carry it out. For that 
reason it is here presented. Librarians are 
urged by the committee to express their 
opinions of it, whether favorable or un- 
favorable, and especially to suggest any 
alternate proposals which seem better. 


ProposED PLAN OF ACTION 


The enactment of the Library’s Bill of 
Rights is recognized as a first and necessary 
step to safeguard the rights of library users 
to freedom of inquiry. The crucial problem, 
however, remains: When the Library’s Bill 
of Rights is violated, what can the committee 
and the Association do? Concretely, when 
objection is raised to a library’s distributing 
Under Cover, can anything be done to help 
the librarian? Parenthetically, it should be 
remembered that the suppression of this or 
any other book will not make for complete 
satisfaction; it is merely substituting ‘one dis- 
satisfied group in the community (those de- 
nied the book) for another (those who object 
to it). 

In such situations the A.L.A. obviously has 
no force other than moral, but this force it 
should exercise. It should expose to full 
publicity every attempt at suppression and it 
can do this only with the cooperation of the 
libraries themselves. It is meaningless for 
the A.L.A. to take an official stand through 
a formal bill of rights unless the libraries 
themselves accept it. Practically, they do not 
accept it when they submit—either willingly 
or under protest—to pressures of whatever 
sort which result in denial of freedom of 
inquiry to the library user. 


At the present time there is need for evi- 
dence of actual or attempted suppression of 
books in libraries. The provision of Under 
Cover has apparently been protested in some 
communities, but this has not been widely 
publicized even in the professional library 
journals. There are undoubtedly other in- 
stances, in the areas of politics, religion, and 
morals. The A.L.A. should compile a con- 
tinuing record of every attempt to obstruct 
the principle of free inquiry. Reports con- 
taining such details as the following should 
be provided: 

1. Name of the library 

2. Author and title of book affected 

3. Agency attempting suppression: indi- 
viduals, groups, clubs, churches, associations 

4. Action taken (or threatened) by such 
agency 

5. Action taken by the library 

Annually these reports should be brought 
together into a single report, to be distributed 
to the library, publishing, and book-reviewing 
press, as well as to the news weeklies, the 
quality group of periodicals, the education 
magazines, and the major metropolitan news- 
papers. A copy should also be sent to the 
newspaper in every community represented 
by the incidents included in the report. 

As noted above, the A.L.A. can exert only 
a moral force, but it is to be hoped that the 
principle of free inquiry will be strengthened 
by action such as here suggested. Anything 
less is unlikely to help either the individual 
libraries or the cause of librarianship. 

The A.L.A. is not undertaking through 
this or any other commitment to tell any 
library what books it should or should not 
provide. That remains the decision of the 
individual institution. It does hope to aid 
libraries whose decisions are interfered with 
and to give meaning to the Library’s Bill of 
Rights, itself derived from the Bill of Rights 
of the United States. 


Basically, the committee affirms its con- 
viction that book provision must remain the 
business of the librarian, under general pol- 
icies established by the trustees; it is incom- 
patible with his effectiveness, his self-respect, 
and his dignity to be subservient to the prej- 
udices or predilections of any individual or 
special interest group. In short, he should 
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not be pushed around. If he decides that Un- 
der Cover and Strange Fruit are “of value 
and interest to people of the community,” his 
decision should not be subject to review or 
veto by any layman who happens not to like 
the book. 

The 1940 convention of the A.L.A. fea- 
tured a Town Meeting of the Air discussion 
of censorship. During the question period 
Mr. Milam asked Arthur Garfield Hays, 
the opponent of censorship, this question: 
“If you were the librarian of a public library 
in a very conservative small community and 
if the officers of the American Legion, the 
D.A.R., the Chamber of Commerce, and the 
women’s club all came before your library 
board and urged the elimination from your 
reading room of a so-called subversive peri- 
odical, would you respond favorably to that 
expression of public opinion; and, if not, 
how would you, as a director of a tax-sup- 
ported public institution, justify your re- 


fusal?” Mr. Hays answered: “What I 
would do would depend very largely upon 
how necessary it was for me to hold the job. 
But I have not the slightest doubt about 
what I ought to do.” 

This suggests what the committee is 
We too haven’t the slightest 
doubt what the librarian ought todo. But 
the librarian standing alone is helpless; he 


working for. 


cannot even look to his professional organi- 
zation for support. The program which we 
propose will not immediately help him, but 
we hope that it will make for a strong pub- 
lic opinion which, in the last analysis, is his 
best, not to say only, guarantee against being 
pushed around. 

Such a public opinion will not develop 
at once, and it may take ten or twenty 
or fifty years. But it must be developed 
if the Library’s Bill of Rights is not to be 
merely a gesture. We might as well start 
now. 


Resolution by the Massachusetts Library Association 


HERE has developed in Massachusetts, 
word in Boston, a police censorship 
or “banning” of literature by threat of 
prosecution and the consequent withdrawal 
from sale of books thus threatened. As a 
result there is no legal test. When com- 
plaints are received by the police, the police 
should refer them to the proper courts. 
The present method is arbitrary, irrespon- 
sible, extralegal in nature. It defeats its 
purpose by arousing prurient interest and 
exciting public resentment. It lends itself 
to intolerance, injustice, error, and abuse. 
It infringes the right of adult citizens of 
this commonwealth to read books that are 
elsewhere considered wholesome, valuable, 
and often outstanding in merit and signifi- 
cance, 

The Massachusetts Library Association, 
by unanimous vote of its members in regu- 


lar session, earnestly protests against such 
a method of determining what books shall 
be read by Massachusetts citizens and di- 
rects that a copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to the Governor of Massachusetts, 
the Mayor of Boston, the District Attor- 
ney of Suffolk County, the Police Commis- 
sioner of Boston, and the President of the 
Board of Trade of Boston Book Merchants. 

The Massachusetts Library Association, 
further, instructs its executive committee 
to take proper measures to lend the support 
of the association and its members to pro- 
moting orderly, temperate, and wise cen- 
sorship. 

The association believes that a book 
should be considered as a whole and with 
especial reference to its effect on conduct; 
that frankness which may be offensive to 
good taste does not always and necessarily 
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tend to evil conduct; and, finally, since 
there is no definite test of obscenity and 
since there is wide and honest difference of 
opinion, the association believes that judges 
and juries should not rely solely on their 
personal predispositions but that the testi- 
mony of experts should be admitted and 


given due weight. 


As librarians we are as desirous as any 
group in the community that obscene and 
harmful books should not be circulated; 
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all our efforts are directed to promoting 
wholesome, constructive reading. We 
would therefore remind authors and pub- 
lishers that sensationalism and unnecessary 
coarseness, whether or not legally censor- 
able, are offensive to good taste. And we 
would remind the public that in the long 
run the best and most effective suppression 
of objectionable books results from volun- 
tary action by individuals in refusing to buy 
or countenance them. 


A Library Acts 


THE VIGOROUS ACTION of the Detroit 
Public Library may well serve as a pattern 
for library policy when censorship problems 
concerning controversial materials arise in 
the local community. 

Recently, at the request of the police 
censor, most Detroit bookstores agreed to 
remove Strange Fruit from sale. The 
United Automobile Workers’ Book Shop 
refused to withdraw the title “so long as it 
can be obtained at the public library.” 
When approached by the censor the public 
library insisted that the book be kept in 
circulation. 

At an open hearing of the library com- 
mission which followed, representatives of 
woman’s clubs, ministers of all major de- 
nominations, educators, Negro leaders, 
newspapermen, lawyers, social workers, and 
organized labor—A.F. of L. and C.1.O.— 
appeared at the request of Ralph A. Ulvel- 
ing, librarian, and, with one exception, spoke 
in favor of the book’s continued circulation. 
The commission then ruled that Strange 
Fruit would remain available for restricted 
circulation. Following this decision the 
police commissioner lifted the ban on book- 
stores. 

The following quotation from The Cen- 
sor Marches On by Morris L. Ernst and 
Alexander Lindey (Doubleday, 1940) was 


read by Mr. Ulveling at the library com- 
mission hearing: 


With his opinion, which has already be- 
come a classic, the law took a great stride 
forward, possibly a greater stride than in 
any previous single case. Certain four-letter 
Anglo-Saxon words, long banned from polite 
conversation and literature, were no longer 
necessarily taboo. It cannot be doubted that 
Judge Woolsey’s decision directly paved the 
way for the degree of forthrightness to be 
found in John Steinbeck’s masterly The 
Grapes of Wrath. 

The common-sense principle that the effect 
of a book must be appraised with reference 
to a person of average sex instincts, and not 
with reference to adolescents or deranged or 
subnormal people, was explicitly laid down. 
The importance of creative honesty was ju- 
dicially recognized; an author’s loyalty to his 
technique and to the rationale of his story 
became major considerations in the process 
of court appraisal. Since judges could be 
unconsciously influenced by their prejudices 
no matter how fair they tried to be, Judge 
Woolsey counseled them to check their judg- 
ments with other people in the community 
whose views on literature and life might be 
of value. 


Throughout the controversy in Detroit 
the influence exerted by the public library 
together with the truly fine attitude of the 
entire metropolitan press kept the matter 
from becoming a front-page sensation. 
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Resolution by the Executive Committee of the Council on Books 
in Wartime 


ECOGNIZING the special importance of a 
free literature in wartime, the Coun- 
cil on Books in Wartime believes it to be 
its duty to take note of an apparently in- 
creasing tendency on the part of the govern- 
ment to encroach on that freedom. ‘Two 
recent restrictions on book distribution seem 
to them particularly alarming as a menace 
to the role of books in a democracy at war. 
The Soldiers’ Vote Act of 1944 provided 
that any books of general circulation here- 
after purchased by the Army “shall not 
contain political arguments designed or cal- 
culated to affect the result of any election” 
for federal officers. This discrimination is 
directed only against books; magazines and 
newspapers of general circulation are not 
covered by this blanket order. As inter- 
preted by the Army, it prevents Army pur- 
chase of any general book, or its use in the 
Armed Services Editions, if it includes even 
a passing expression of opinion on national 
politics or on United States political his- 
tory, and this act has already eliminated 
for Army use a number of distinguished 
books, 
The Post Office Department, as most re- 
cently exemplified in the case of the novel 


Strange Fruit, seems tending toward an in- 
creasing resort to star chamber action in 
denying the use of the mails to works which 
deal honestly and’ courageously with basic 
problems of our democracy. This latest 
ban was also extended to cover any publi- 
cation carrying an advertisement of the 
book. The fact that such an action could 
occur, even though it was later withdrawn, 
must remind us of the eternal vigilance 
which is the price of liberty. 

The Council on Books in Wartime 
wishes formally to record its anxiety over 
these manifestations of intolerance on the 
part of its government. 

We believe that censorship of matters 
other than those affecting security in war- 
time cannot be left to the arbitrary will of 
individuals, even if legally authorized, with- 
out grave jeopardy to democratic freedom 
of the press. 

We, the directors of the council, by 
unanimous vote, beg respectfully to submit 
these convictions to the President of the 
United States, the Postmaster General, the 
Secretaries of War and the Navy, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and the President of the Senate. 


Postscript 


AT THE VERY END of the twenties, in the course of a review of Morris Ernst’s T'o the 
Pure, I ventured to state the belief that, penny-catching pornography apart, impurity lies 
in the receiving mind; that the time may come when, just as in the Paris of that time, 
after street incidents, it was not the demon taxi-driver but the errant pedestrian that was 
arrested, so it will be not the offending volume but the offended reader that will be haled 
into court for an examination of his complexes. 

From Under the Bridge, an Autobiography by Ferris Greenslet 








Alice S. Tyler, 1859-1944 


N THE ANNALS of the American Library 
Association, the name of Alice S. Tyler 
will always hold a place of honor. 

Her many years of loyal membership in- 
cluded much active work on committees, on 
the Council, and on the Executive Board. 
Always her participation in planning and 
discussion was forward-looking, thought- 
provoking, and constructive. As President 
she served our Association with real dis- 
tinction. 

Her influence with ker fellow workers 
began when, soon after completing her 
course, she became the first library school 
graduate on the staff of the Cleveland 
Public Library, for then as always later she 
exemplified and emphasized the importance 
to librarians of the trained and informed 
mind as well as the trained technique. 

During her thirteen years as secretary 
of the Iowa State Library Commission, she 
greatly fostered the improvement of exist- 
ing libraries, the establishment of new ones, 
and the opening of a summer school, which 
she also served as director, at the state 
university. 

Her lasting impress on that state. is evi- 
denced by the fact that, since shortly after 
her return to Cleveland as director (later 
dean) of the School of Library Science of 
Western Reserve University, every year 
the school enrolment has shown one or more 
students from Iowa. The alumni of this 
school became her very staunch friends, as 
did all of her professional associates. 

She served as president of the Library 
Club of Cleveland and Vicinity, of the 
Ohio State Library Association, and the 
Association of American Library Schools; as 
a presiding officer she was notable for her 
gracious and dignified presence. 





“Noble daughter of America” was the 


true note struck in the fine editorial tribute 
to Alice Tyler as woman, citizen, and li- 
brarian, for hers was indeed a noble charac- 
ter and she was typical of the best in 
America. Dedicated as she was to service 
through books and libraries she yet found 
time for many and broad interests, and her 
friends would be hard to number. 

In considering the characteristics which 
made her what she was and what she did, 
one thinks of the keen, alert mind, the clear 
thinking, the administrative ability, the 
courage of conviction and steadfastness of 
purpose, the integrity, the graciousness of 
manner, the social consciousness, kindliness, 
and never-failing human sympathy, the sav- 
ing sense of humor, the talent for friend- 
ship. Alice Tyler has bequeathed us a pre- 
cious memory. 

Linpa A. EASTMAN 
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A Vocational Information Service 


SARAH L. WALLACE 


Miss Wallace, publicity assistant of the Minneapolis Public Library, has 
prepared this discussion of library service to returned servicemen 
and ex-war workers with the help of Carl Vitz. 


ARNEST HISTORIANS, attempting to get 

at first causes, would say, no doubt, 
that it all began last summer, when the 
officers of the A.L.A. fell to discussing the 
role of the library in demobilization. 

From discussion to investigation was but 
astep. To select the investigator was the 
next move, the lot falling to Carl Vitz, li- 
brarian of the Minneapolis Public Library 
as well as President-Elect of the A.L.A. 

Mr. Vitz made his report, which has been 
distributed and discussed in the Bulletin 
and elsewhere. While he was investigating 
the problems facing the returning service- 
man as well as the discharged war worker 
and what libraries could and should do for 
them, it was but natural that he should begin 
to plan what would be done on his own 
home ground. 

The ideas took definite shape in the for- 
mation, within the library, of the Vocational 
Information Service, known in these alpha- 
betical days as V.I.S. 

Minneapolis atmosphere is heavy with 
postwar readjustment planning. It is the 
headquarters of the Ninth District Federal 
Reserve Bank and the center of the ninth 
district of the national Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. ‘The University of 
Minnesota, which has extensive plans for 
reconstruction, is located there. To top it 
all, the city is one of six experimental labora- 
tories set up by Paul V. McNutt in the 
postwar veterans adjustment program. 


The V.I.S. desk was set Up in an alcove 
off the technical department which has much 
of the material on skills, trade schools, and 
the new industries which are expected to 
boom after the war. In addition, it is near 
the parent-teacher room, a rich source of 
information on academic schools, colleges, 
and the professions as well as of the theo- 
retical literature on vocational training. 

Mrs. Walter Fudro, a member of the 
technical department staff, was chosen vo- 
cational information adviser. Immediately 
upon her appointment, Mrs. Fudro began 
making the contacts which would tell the 
city that the library, too, had something to 
offer in soldier as well as war-worker re- 
habilitation. 

Referral cards were made and left at all 
agencies dealing with the discharged soldier. 
Since it had its own referral system, the 
U.S.E.S. declined the cards with thanks but 
accepted the service gratefully. Other agen- 
cies included the veterans rehabilitation 
officer; Minneapolis Vocational Guidance 
Association; Minneapolis Vocational Guid- 
ance Service; veterans service at the Gate- 
way Information Bureau sponsored by the 
Civic and Commerce Association ; the Min- 
neapolis vocational education supervisor; 
the American Legion; the Red Cross; Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars; city, state, and 
federal civil service ; the state office of educa- 
tion; and others. 
contacts had results. 


These varying 
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Many of the agencies, in accepting the li- 
brary’s new service, promised to give help 
in return by furnishing V.I.S. with their 
publications and by notifying the library of 
any examination which might be held or of 
job opportunities under their jurisdiction. 
This was of invaluable assistance in build- 


ing up the files at the V.I.S. desk. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL AGENCIES 


Up to this point V.1.S. was one of many 
separate agencies, each striving to use its 
resources to make peacetime adjustments of 
soldiers and workers easier. Then came 
the plan to place all such agencies under one 
roof, coordinating the whole program and 
calling it the Veterans’ Information and 
Referral Center. Once more the library 
was on hand at the outset to get in on the 
ground floor. 

The plan is backed by the Minneapolis 
Council of Social Agencies which put up 
twenty-one thousand dollars to finance it, 
with a World War I veteran and former 
Boy Scout executive as the director. 

The headquarters for the center is located 
in a modern office building in downtown 
Minneapolis. It occupies some four thou- 
sand square feet of floor space with a large 
reception room, twenty-eight by forty-eight 
feet, and ten separate offices. The various 
cooperating agencies occupy the offices, while 
two receptionists and the library V.I.S. have 
desks in the informal reception room. The 
council pays for rent and operating expenses 
as well as for the small staff necessary to 
run the center. The approximately thirty 
agencies participating pay their own repre- 
sentatives. 

As part of the preservice training of the 
office staff, interviewers, receptionists, the 
switchboard operator, and the library repre- 
sentative visited the headquarters of the 
principal service organizations in the city 
who are equipped to help veterans in any 
way. 


LiprARY’S Desk AT CENTER 

The information desk was set up with 
Mrs. Fudro on hand to act as a link be- 
tween the men applying at the center and 
the library. Although she spends the 
greater part of her time at the center, the 
V.I.S. desk at the library still functions. At 
present it is operated by the technical de- 
partment staff, whose members have a lively 
interest in the child which has grown up 
under their roof. The center deals with 
veterans only ; the library handles war work- 
ers as well. 

For the present the library is frank in 
admitting that it is not “sot” in its ways 
as far as V.I.S. goes. ‘Time may show that 
it is better to have Mrs. Fudro at the li- 
brary, the center’s staff referring cases to 
her. On the other hand, it might prove 
that she could profitably spend full time at 
the center with another full-time assistant at 
the library’s V.I.S. desk. 


is a good maxim for postwar planners. 


“Live and learn” 


Files of veterans’ services, trade schools, 
testing bureaus, and occupational fields have 
been set up at the center, duplicates being 
made for the V.I.S. desk at the library. At 
hand is a small reference collection of such 
books as the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, Platt’s Book of Opportunities, Bing- 
ham’s How to Interview, and Yale Univer- 
sity’s The Choice of an Occupation. There 
are magazines also: Education for Victory, 
Manpower Review, Monthly Labor Re- 


view, Occupations, Vocational Trends, etc. 


HELPING THE CLIENTS 
In routine matters Mrs. Fudro can often 
help the client on the spot. Men may come 
to her directly or be referred to her from 
other agencies at the center. However, in 
some cases, men will need special subject 
material to help them acquire new skills or 
training, to assist them in personality adjust- 
ments, or to continue their education. 

(Continued on page 269) 
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An Open Letter on A.L.A. 
Public Relations 


gAR A.L.A. MEMBER: 

Since the war began we have dreamed 
up the postwar librarian—mentally and per- 
sonally superior to the prewar model; the 
postwar library building 





air-conditioned, 
electronically lighted, and maybe portable; 
the well-cushioned budget—a token of re- 
The 
future of libraries has concerned most re- 
cent library 
brarians are agreed that a bright future 
depends on an intensified public relations 
program. 


gard from a grateful community. 


conventions, and many li- 


They feel, and we agree with 
them, that we cannot attract the right kind 
of library personnel without good publicity. 
We cannot secure the resources we need 
without convincing the man who pays the 
bill that the resources are worth while. 

What kind of a public relations program 
isnecessary? What can the national asso- 
ciation do to coordinate all our efforts into 
the program which will get us farthest in 
the shortest time? ‘These are not rhetorical 
questions. “They are directed at you, because 
the ultimate results of what is done concern 
you personally and because you pay the bill. 

The A.L.A. now spends about one thou- 
sand dollars a year on publicity exclusive of 
alaries. This is twice as much as any 
me large library spends but it is only a 
very small fraction of what most national 
organizations spend for a public relations 
Program. It is, nevertheless, what the 
budget provides at this time; and the imme- 
dite question is how to make it go farthest 
toward the ends we all want. 

At present the A.L.A. public relations 
program covers release of news and articles 
‘Newspapers and magazines; organization 
of projects like British, Russia, and China 


book weeks; maintenance of an exchange 
for information, advice, and publicity ma- 
terials ; and cooperation with agencies which 
propose undertakings that encourage the 
use of libraries. 

You may or may not decide that in broad 
terms this summary seems to cover the 
ground adequately. But how does the pro- 
gram work in practice? Let’s take the last 
Since the beginning 
of 1943 A.L.A. has issued an average of 
one news release a month on such subjects 
as the Newbery and Caldecott awards, new 
foundation grants, changes in reading tastes, 
book weeks. As a direct result of A.L.A. 
activity articles and editorials have appeared 
in the Saturday Review of Literature, 
Mademoiselle, The Woman's Home Com- 
panion, The Progressive Farmer, Parents’ 
Magazine, many educational magazines, 
and others either general or specialized in 
tone. 


year or so as a sample. 


Often results of newspaper and magazine 
publicity cannot be accurately gauged. For 
example, Life magazine printed a picture 
story on the Newburyport (Mass.) Public 
Library last fall. For several years A.L.A. 
had urged the editors to consider a picture 
story on public library service. 
Who can say whether this story was a 
result? In any case, it reopened the sub- 
ject, and when A.L.A. suggested a sequel 
on a complex, city library system, a Life 
scout was sent for a few days recently to the 
Public Library of the District of Columbia. 

The article on librarianship in Mademoi- 
selle for September 1943 was a result of 
an O.W.I. directive to magazines prepared 
by A.L.A., and the information contained 
in it was assembled with A.L.A.’s help. The 


typical 
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completed article was reprinted by A.L.A.; 
over sixteen thousand copies were sold at cost 
and five thousand were sent free in the inter- 
est of better understanding of library service. 
In addition, the A.L.A. used the article to 
interest a publisher in a book on the sub- 
ject, which is now in preparation by the 
author under contract with E. P. Dutton. 

“Publicity pieces” have been produced for 
free distribution to inform the public about 
aspects of library service. Examples within 
the last year are The Library’s War Job, 
widely quoted in editorials and library re- 
ports and bought in quantities by libraries 
and Pan Americanism 
through Public Libraries. ‘The Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs bought two 


for local use; 


thousand: copies of this for use with study 
group leaders and others on an interested 
mailing list. 

Occasionally articles originally printed 
entirely for the benefit of librarians get us 
This 
happened when the Source List of War- 
Related Publicity Materials was sent by 
the National Recreation Association to one 


an unexpected publicity windfall. 


thousand recreation leaders, thereby calling 
their attention to a mutual interest of li- 
brarians and other community groups. The 
A.L.A. Booklist bibliographies on war sub- 
jects, printed for use by librarians, have 
earned much goodwill for libraries.and the 
A.L.A. from nonlibrarians to whom they 
have been sent free. “The purpose behind 
this type of publicity is to demonstrate to 
nonlibrarians the interpretive and educa- 
tional functions of libraries. 


RApDIO 
We can report two interesting ventures 
One 
is the study now being conducted by an 
A.L.A. 


ous types of radio publicity used by libraries 


into radio in the last eighteen months. 
subcommittee to evaluate the vari- 


in order to gauge the effectiveness of such 
programs and discover which types bring 
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best results for the time spent on them. 
This study may help us solve the problem 
of how best to aid the small library inter- 
ested in local radio publicity. It may show 
that a centralized script-writing service 
It may show that 
inexperienced presentation of even the best 


would be worth while. 


scripts produces no effect whatever on the 
In any case, the re- 
port of this subcommittee should be valu- 


public consciousness. 


able to any library considering a radio 
series. 

Our second experiment may turn into a 
permanent activity. We are sending a 
series of spot announcements on libraries 
to 750 women directors of radio programs 
during May and June. If these were sent 
monthly all year ‘round, it would cost 
about one sixth of the present annual public 
relations budget. Your reactions and those 
of radio directors will tell us whether they 
are worth continuing. ‘The technique may 
prove to be a practical substitute for a radio 
network series which we would like to be 
able to sponsor but which would cost up- 
ward of seventy-five thousand dollars a 
year. 

DocUMENTARY FILM 

The documentary film on libraries which 
we have tried to get for a long time shows 
signs of becoming a reality. Efforts to 
have one produced by the Office of War 
Information came to an abrupt halt when 
the Book discontinued. 
Through contacts maintained by the A.L.A. 
International Relations Office, the State 
Department asked to consider the scripts 
prepared in cooperation with the A.L.A. 
Subcommittee on a Documentary Film on 
Mrs. Helen T. Steinbarger, 
chairman of the subcommittee, resident in 
Washington, has worked closely with them, 
and the State Department has now con- 
tracted with the Harmon Foundation to 
produce a film which we hope and believe 
will be satisfactory. The scenario prepared 


Division was 


Libraries. 
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by the Harmon Foundation after consulta- 
tion with the subcommittee’s representatives 
and the chief of the Public Relations Divi- 
sion has had the benefit of criticism by 
several librarians. 

The film would be useful if we had it 
right now. Only the other day came an 
order from an important government 
agency for one hundred prints of a suitable 
general documentary film on_ libraries. 
Should A.L.A. finance such important but 
expensive projects itself instead of spending 
valuable time in seeking foundation funds 
for them? You must answer this one, and 
if your answer is in the affirmative, please 
tell us how the money should be raised. 

Commercial motion picture producers are 
developing a strong interest in the good- 
will of librarians. ‘There is an advantage 
to libraries in tying up good book and good 
film advertising, and cooperation from the 
producer helps to place the library before 
the public. A recent example is the con- 
sideration of library interests in promotion 
for the new Warner Brothers’ picture “The 
Adventures of Mark Twain.” The pro- 
motion program providing maps and study 
brochures was worked out in cooperation 


with A.L.A. 


Book WEEKS 


The book weeks have been at least as 
interesting to nonlibrary groups as they 
were to librarians. In fact, they have 
demonstrated the informational value of 
libraries so well that official representatives 
of several other national groups have asked 
for book weeks on their countries. The 
special observances have evidently been suc- 
cessful locally, according to library reports; 
they have called the attention of govern- 
ment and other groups interested in chan- 
nels of communication to the importance of 
libraries and they have favorably impressed 
representatives of other countries, whose 
good opinion may henceforth help the cause 


of library extension in their own nations. 

In cooperation with the National Opin- 
ion Research Center at the University of 
Denver the A.L.A. has developed a plan 
for and is proposing a poll of public opinion 
about libraries in the twenty-two largest 
cities of the country. The poll is expected 
to reveal what people know about their li- 
braries and what they want from them. 
This, too, presents a problem in financing. 

The Library War Guide, issued monthly 
by O.W.I. until the sudden demise of the 
Book Division, was edited and printed by 
the A.L.A. Public Relations Division and 
financed by A.L.A. with Carnegie Corpora- 
tion money. O.W.I. prepared most of the 
copy and sent the Guide under frank to ten 
thousand libraries. Within the three 
months of its existence requests enlarged the 
mailing list by 30 per cent. 


LIBRARIES’ PuBLIC RELATIONS 


There is a constant attempt to maintain 
up-to-date information about library public 
relations. This spring 137 public libraries 
answered a questionnaire about public re- 
lations administration. "The answers have 
been compiled and provide rather full data 
on budgets, personnel, staff time, division of 
responsibility, and types of publicity in use 
in a representative selection of libraries. 
Reports will be published in the Bulletin. 
The information will also be used to answer 
the many inquiries we receive from libraries 
and others. 

Each day’s mail brings letters asking for 
help in public relations planning or for 
answers to questions. The Council on 
Books in Wartime wants a list of librarians 
who are good public speakers. A librarian 
in Hawaii wants to know what kind of a 
radio program would be suitable for her 
library. A national organization wants to 
develop a plan for sponsoring bookshelves 
on aeronautics in local libraries. A li- 
brarian without assistants in a small Penn- 
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sylvania town wants to know how the 
limited time she can spend on_ publicity 
ought to be spent. 

That is what the A.L.A. 
tions Division wants to know too. 


Public Rela- 
You 
have just read a summary of our major ac- 
What of the 
some of the 


tivities during the past year. 
future? Should 
touched on above be dropped so that greater 
emphasis may be placed on others? Should 
the division serve as an agency to coordinate 


activities 


the volunteer efforts of many committees 
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in many states? A plan of action is de- 
’ 

veloped each summer to guide our work 

The 


depends on the size of the budget. 


during the coming year. program 
Let us 
have your help in planning. If you feel 
that the budget should be increased to al- 
low for expanded activity, please remember 
that the Executive Board, which determines 
allocation of funds, is interested in member- 
ship opinion. 
Otca M. Pererson, Chief 
Public Relations Division 





eArtention, Hospital Librarian 5 


THERE IS a strong possibility that a hospital libraries division of the A.L.A. can be 
formed if action is taken immediately. A division will be much more adequate for hos- 
pital library needs than the present round table. A division has almost complete auton- 
omy, elects its own board and officers, has representation on the A.L.A. Council, and 
receives for its own uses, and as decided by its own officers, an allotment of 20 per cent 
of the A.L.A. dues of its members. 

Organization of a division is planned with parallel sections for hospital, institutional, 
medical, and school of nursing libraries, and such others as may from time to time be 
The section form is better adapted than the round table to accomplish the 
needs of the various groups. Many details will be decided later. 

The present requirement is that those signing petitions be A.L.A. members. However, 
all librarians interested in an A.L.A. hospital libraries division devoted to its develop- 
ment are urged to sign. 


desirable. 


Their signatures will help to indicate the widespread interest 
and potential membership, and may be expected to influence favorably action by the A.L.A. 
Council. 

Please read the following petition, sign immediately, or type a copy and sign, and send 
it to Mrs. Glyde B. Nielsen, secretary-treasurer, A.L.A. Hospital Libraries Round Table, 
Minneapolis Public Library, Minneapolis. 


Form for Petition 


fa member | 
I {a member-to-be of the A.L.A./}, petition the Council of the American Library Associa- 
la nonmember | 
tion to approve the organization of a hospital libraries division of the American Library 
Association under a constitution in conformity with the requirements of the Constitution 
and By-Laws of the Association. 


Name 


Re OC eae ee ee eee Add ress 





























A Bargain for the American Public 


WILLIAM F. MORSE 


Cpl. Morse’s discussion of postwar use of Army libraries is based on an 
article by him in the June 5, 1943, issue of the Camp Gordon John- 


ston, Fla., newspaper, Amphibian. 


Cpl. Morse is on military 


leave from the Western Reserve University Library. 


HAT IS GOING to happen to these 

books after the war?” is a question 
often heard when visitors first see the new 
Army libraries. ‘This wealth of resources 
in books, printed material, catalog files, 
vertical files, pamphlets, magazines, and 
library equipment and furniture, amazes 
them, and seems costly—seems costly if the 
use of this library wealth is to end when 
the war ends. That this wealth won’t be 
allowed to disintegrate has not been ofh- 
cially indicated. The time for planning is 
now. 

Army libraries are giving a value well 
worth the cost, but they can be a continuous 
program and can project their social value 
into future peacetime America. We are 
planning for the future and winning this 
war with plans for the future. Our Army 
libraries can well be considered in these 
plans. 

Shall we sell them to the highest bidder ? 
Shall the library equipment in hundreds of 
Army camps disappear for a song because, 
after the war, it may be considered surplus? 
Or shall these resources be turned over to 
the old Army post libraries for a static slum- 
ber? 

There is little question as to what has 
happened to Army libraries during this 
war; they have firmly entrenched them- 
selves. The results have far outstripped 
the expectations of many. Even more im- 
portant than simple sources of recreational 


reading, they have become well-developed 
centers of information. 

Now comes the vital question—have we 
started something we are not going to fin- 
ish ? 

The library profession has always strug- 
gled against the fact that there are large 
sections of this country that not only haven’t 
adequate library service, they don’t have any 
service ! 

Many of the largest Army camps are lo- 
cated in rural areas and states which have 
been economically unable to furnish a state- 
wide library extension program. Because 
in the past many surveys have been made, 
the facts and the reasons for this situation 
are well-established. And in Army camp 
libraries is the salvation in embryo of rural 
library extension. 

Take the Southern states which have not 
had the advantages of large industrial sec- 
tions to swell the state treasuries with taxes 
from which the rural areas may be serviced 
by library extension. Except in the cases of 
some isolated wealthy communities, it has 
been a hard battle to give these rural areas 
any type of library service. 

Many Army librarians have become con- 
scious of the fact that they sometimes deal 
with men who have never been exposed to 
books, to recreational or informational read- 
ing material. ‘They have had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing these men use their libraries 
as parched fields absorb rain. 
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We know the type of attractive material 
that makes up a publisher’s list today. The 
Army libraries have reaped a full reward 
among men who have never used books be- 
This 


is especially true of men from rural areas 


yond texts found in the schoolrooms. 


where there have been no library facilities. 
Worth-while habits 
How can they be continued ? 


have been formed. 

The solution is right on the doorstep: 
the libraries in these new Army camps. 
Most of these camps were planned for the 
duration and will cease to exist after the 
war. The high civil service requirements 
for Army librarians have placed camp li- 
braries under trained librarians with de- 
grees in library science. Since they are new 
libraries, they were started from scratch 
with Welfare of Enlisted Men of America 
funds. ‘This insured new books, late edi- 
tions, no accumulation of deadwood, for a 
These had_ the 
unique opportunity of starting from the 


foundation. librarians 
ground up and applying modern book se- 
lection and library methods unencumbered 
with the formulative periods of library sci- 
ence with which most older libraries have 


had to contend. 


Book SELECTION 


Book selection had to be wide in scope, 
for Army librarians were faced with a vital, 
thinking youth. They were faced with the 
most compelling library need in the coun- 
try. Undoubtedly, because there have been 
more urgent need and more users in the 
Army in the past few years than in like- 
sized civilian libraries, there has been a 
greater amount of money available to the 
former. 

There should be no underestimation of 
the fact that 


equipped with new books and late editions. 


these are new _ libraries, 
The Victory Book Campaign very success- 
fully contributed to the book facilities of 
our largest Army of all time for Army 
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libraries faced the problems of civilian ]j- 
braries in how to reach isolated areas in a 
A majority of the Victory books 
were used in answer to this need. 


camp. 
Some of 
the books were used to fill the gaps left in 
the growing legion of out-of-print books, 
thus rounding out the main collections and 
making them more complete units than ever 
before. 

As a practical suggestion for use of Army 
libraries after the war we could cite Camp 
Shelby, in Mississippi, and the Army Sery- 
ice Forces Training Center, Camp Gordon 
Johnston, in Florida, as examples. 

It is stressed that these particular camps 
are used as examples because, within the 
author’s Army library experience, they best 
The 


camp libraries which may actually become 


illustrate the idea behind this article. 
the “embryos” referred to above, will, of 
course, be unknown until the War Depart- 
ment determines precisely which Army 
camps will be closed following the war. 
Hattiesburg, Miss., (Camp Shelby) has 
a finely organized library, but it is an oasis 
in a desert. “The county was furnished 
library extension by the W.P.A., operating 
in Hattiesburg as a Saturday marketing cen- 
ter for the entire area. Results were a 
Despite limited facili- 
ties the response was tremendous. How- 


ever, W.P.A. While Camp 


Shelby has developed a large, efficient li- 


convincing answer. 
is no more! 


brary system, the state of Mississippi, itself, 
has one of the smallest state treasuries and 
Camp Shel- 


by’s libraries can be a great postwar boon to 


the greatest library problem. 


library extension in the state of Mississippi 
—as would the libraries of Camps McCain, 
Van Dorn, and Keesler Field. Whether 
bookmobiles or operation from market 
towns would be better is a local problem, 
but an easily solved problem once the or- 
ganized libraries and book facilities are 
available. 


The Army Service Forces Training Cen- 
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ter, Camp Gordon Johnston, presents a 
perfect example. There are no public li- 
braries for miles. ‘The section of Florida 
south from ‘Tallahassee to the Gulf is made 
up of small rural communities unable to 
afford libraries. Any one of the county 
seats in this area would be virgin territory 
for library extension. The library facilities 
of Camp Gordon Johnston could be put to 
excellent use after the war as a start in 
allaying this positive need for civilian li- 
brary facilities. 

The most obvious factor of all, if the 
new Army libraries are auctioned off after 
the war, is that the greatest loss would not 
be on the original cost of the books but on 
the money invested in salaries and supplies 
during these war years. The work of or- 
ganization to make a collection of books a 
library would be a dead loss should such an 
auction take place. It is this established 
organization that has been so desperately 


needed in these and other rural areas in the 
past. 

To throw away this established organiza- 
tion is to carry Cornucopia, horn of 
Amalthaea, deliberately turned upside 
down. In plain facts and figures the cost of 
salaries, supplies, and equipment, in the 
long run, will far outstrip the original cost 
of the basic, the books. The public is going 
to have to pay the whole bill in any event. 
The public needs these facilities and, rather 
than take a go per cent loss for a 10 per 
cent recovery, it is the golden opportunity 
to solve rural library problems for a frac- 
tion of the cost which would be otherwise 
entailed. 

Using the established libraries of those 
Army camps which will be discontinued 
following our victory as the nucleus for 
rural library extension is certainly in the 
finest Jeffersonian tradition. It is a bar- 
gain America can ill afford to miss. 


A Vocational JIntormation Service 
(Continued from page 262) 


These men are referred by Mrs. Fudro to 
a department or branch of the library, often 
to the exact person best suited to serve them. 

Generally speaking, V.I.S. will handle 
the bulk of the vocational questions for 
adults. Branches and the young people’s 
service will carry on the high school voca- 
tional work, branches being kept informed 
by the V.I.S. of new books, new trends, and 
new developments in the field. They will 
continue to take care of any servicemen who 
may ask for help, as far as their collections 
permit, with the privilege of referring them 
to V.I.S. for additional help. 

Most of the calls so far have been for 
names of schools offering training courses 
in such things as watch repairing, shoe re- 
pairing, motion and time study, industrial 
X ray, plastics, and other postwar potentials. 


Particularly helpful in selecting training 
courses is the Committee on Training and 
Facilities of the Minneapolis Vocational 
Guidance Association, of which Mrs. Fudro 


is a member. It is made up of representatives 


from defense plants, U.S.E.S., the university, 
the schools, the Veterans Administration, and 
others, and it aims (1) to survey existing 
training agencies in Minneapolis and to pre- 
pare an annual directory of approved agen- 
cies for distribution to the membership and 
other interested groups, so that all guidance 
and personnel workers in the community 
can be kept informed concerning available 
training opportunities and (2) to point out 
the need for new training programs or ex- 
pansion of existing programs so that the 
occupational adjustment of persons with 
special talents may be facilitated. 











Wartime Adjustments in Libraries 


BARRON FRANZ 


This article was prepared under the supervision of L. Quincy Mumford, 


chairman of the Committee on Library Administration. 


Mr. Franz 


and Mr. Mumford are staff members of the New York Public 


Library. 


N THE SUMMER OF 1943 the A.L.A. 
Committee on Library Administration 
sent out to approximately one hundred 
large public, college, and university li- 
braries, geographically scattered, a question- 
naire entitled “Outline for a Study of 


The 


questionnaire included personnel, service, 


Wartime Adjustments in Libraries.” 
routine, and income adjustments. It was 
the hope of the committee that the experi- 
ences of individual libraries might be of 
interest and value to other libraries, particu- 
larly in respect to changes in routines and 
Over three fourths of the 
libraries replied, giving information in the 
Since the 
receipt of this material other articles have 


procedures. 
four categories of adjustments. 


appeared which covered much of the same 
ground, especially that relating to person- 
This article is, 
therefore, limited to a summary -of por- 


nel, service, and finance. 


tions of the replies received and for the 
most part is concerned with adjustments 
While much of 


the remaining information received may be 


in routines and procedures. 


of little current value, the committee be- 
lieves it will constitute an important histori- 
cal record. 

Libraries throughout the country have 
been playing no little part in the war ef- 
fort. 
staffs, difficulties with heat, supplies, trans- 


In spite of inadequate funds, smaller 


portation, etc., no important services were 
curtailed extensively or sacrificed altogether 


Rather, 


where the demand was still heavy. 


it seems every effort has been made to meet 
the new or increased demands with as little 
as possible dislocation of what the library 
is normally doing. 

To establish centers, 
new deposit stations, or the hundreds of 


war information 
other new activities demanded of the li- 
brary, some corners have had to be cut or 
at least rounded. 
following 


Among these are the 


adjustments specifically men- 


tioned by reporting libraries. They are not 
all innovations in the library world; many 
will be recognized as practices which were 
familiar before the war but they are in- 
cluded here because the reporting librarians 


listed them as wartime economies. 


Processes ELIMINATED 


Accession books 

Catalog of pay collection 

Extra stamping of branch and departmen- 
tal ownership 

Some pamphlets not reinforced 

Inexpensive, easy books for children not 
cataloged 

Perforating ownership marks on all books 
(bookplate and stamp seem sufficient) or 
second perforation in all nonfiction volumes 

Collation of new books 

Revision of subject headings and cross ref- 
erences 

Changes in classification 

Bookplates except in reference and gift 
books 

Gilding “J” on juvenile fiction 

Gilding call numbers on reference volumes 
such as Webster’s Dictionary 

Stamping of “Library” on edges of books 
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Name of library and some other unneces- 
sary details from backs of books in binding 

Red edging of all catalog cards 

Inventory discontinued or done less fre- 
quently. Less shelf reading 

Shellacking 

More pamphlets used unbound 

Acknowledging return of interlibrary loans 

Special “handmade” indexes temporarily 
suspended 

Building up of special material (picture 
files) slowed down 

Daily references and floor statistics kept 
only for March and December 

Count by classes, using only fiction and 
nonfiction. Adult and juvenile omitted 

Binding curtailed 

“Multiple use” envelopes instead of cheaper 
single use envelopes 

Cancellation stamp in two places on with- 
drawn books 

Personal attention formerly given and some 
tedious requests turned over to professional 
researchers 


Processes SIMPLIFIED 


Bookcards filed in one order, not by date 

Compilation of statistics 

Booklending routine. Also, adoption of 
self-charging systems. Borrowers write own 
reservations for books 

New central typing bureau sends all over- 
due notices and messenger notices for entire 
library. Bureau also processes all bookcards 
and pockets for the branch libraries 

Minor book repairs done in library by as- 
sistant from book repair department instead 
of sending books 

Duplication of catalog cards for branches 
by stencil machine 

Cataloging of nonscholarly books and most 
pamphlets 

Handling of gift material 


Reduction of overdue notices sent out 

Acceptance of references for new regis- 
trants, instead of guarantors. In colleges, 
accepting the bursar’s receipt as equivalent of 
library registration 


Processes COMBINED 


Charging and return desks 

Recording rental copies on same shelflist as 
regular copies 

Closed shelf reserve and regular lending 
service combined in circulation department 

Government documents in social science 
reading room 

Shelving in stacks taken over by circulation 
department 

Supplies given out only once a week 


New MartreriAts Usep EFFECTIVELY 


Clearseal—a cellophane for protecting 
plates 

Microfilm 

Government pamphlets on subjects in lime- 
light 

In children’s room—steady increase in use 
of pamphlets 

Printed envelopes for bulk mailing, pre- 
canceled stamps, etc. 

Steel-fastened envelopes abandoned for 
gummed and string-fastened ones 

Gummed paper instead of jute twine 

Paper plates instead of aluminum for multi- 
graph duplicator 


Space does not permit detailed elabora- 
tion upon the changes enumerated above. 
In many instances details were not given. 
Anyone desiring further information on any 
of the processes mentioned should communi- 
cate with the compiler or with the chairman 
of the committee. 











To Patients 





Overseas Hospital 


LESLIE I. POSTE 


Corporal Poste, on leave from Columbia University Libraries, dis- 


cusses, in correspondence with the chief of the Membership Depart- 


ment, his use as a patient of Army overseas hospital library service. 


I’ HAS TAKEN ME longer than I expected 


in the Army hospitals over here. 


to find time to write about my experience 


The first station hospital I was in had a 
meager hodge-podge of books under the care 
of the Red Cross personnel. The collection 
consisted mainly of Pocket Books and Pen- 
guin Books which had strayed in 
various While I was there book 
wagons commenced serving the wards and 
volunteer English workers wheeled the trucks 
through. The workers were willing but not 
widely read and did not have a deep concep- 
tion of the work they were doing. I still 
remember with humor one of the English 
gentlewomen trying to get a patient to read 
Tawny’s Rise of Capitalism, which he refused 
to take in no uncertain terms. In this case, 
the other English lady with the truck hap- 
pened to think that he might like Mason's 
Four Feathers which she remembered 
having seen in the cinema. 


from 


sources. 


as 


As I recall they made the rounds three 
times a week so that materials left in the 
wards might be changed. Walking patients 
could read books in the recreation hut and 
could There were 
usually a number of books and magazines 


also secure magazines. 
left in the ward each week for general use. 
At the time I left this hospital, they were 
much concerned over establishing a card cata- 
log and exercising more control over the 
circulation of materials. 

You'll be interested in hearing that I made 
a return visit three months later. In the 
meantime they had secured a kit of books 
from the Division of the 
Army and the bright, new books (about five 


hundred) were in sharp contrast to the mix- 


Special Services 


, 


< 


/ 


ture there formerly. You are well ac- 
quainted, of course, with the various kits of 
books and magazines made available to the 
forces by the Special Services Division. 
This kit was a step in the right direction 
and it was obvious that the patients were 
It disturbed me, 
however, to see that they had prominently 
marked the spines of the books with white 


ink in a subject classification of their own 


more interested in reading. 


The crude white inking and band- 
Bookpockets and 
inserted in each 


devising. 
ing very definitely clashed. 
bookcards had 
volume. 

In the one general hospital I was in the 
procedure was different. The library was 
again under the direction and control of the 
Red Cross. A library extensive in size, about 
thousand had been formed 
from books collected in the Victory Book 
Campaign in the States. This collection was 
in the Red Cross building and was the finest 
library I had seen in the E.T.O. for variety 
and type of material made available. 

However, no book service was given the 
wards and no check was kept of the collec- 
tion at all. The books were supposedly read 
in the Red Cross building. Actually, how- 
ever, patients picked them up and took them 
to the wards and returned them, if not pass- 
ing them along to other patients, when they 


also been 


one volumes, 


finished with them. 

Here, too, a very ambitious catalog had 
been started (by someone with some library 
experience) and dropped for lack of time 
The books were in no defi- 
arrangement but _helter-skelter. And 
too few magazines were available. 

(Continued on page 270) 
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Library Service 


To Staff 





SAMUEL ENNIS KEETON 


Corporal Keeton, on leave from the Oregon State College Library, 


describes overseas library service given to the staff of the 56th Evac- 


uation Hospital, now based in Italy. 


NYONE IN THE SERVICE who has had the 
A opportunity of spending the long, rainy 
winter in Italy with an American hospital 
in the field knows the full value of a library. 
In an evacuation hospital the basic table of 
equipment calls for a small collection of medi- 
cal books, and anything else in the nature of a 
library is purely a matter of discretion on the 
part of the commanding officer. 

The 56th Evacuation Hospital, which forms 
the basis of discussion in this article, is some- 
times referred to as the Baylor unit, having 
originated at the Baylor University School of 
Medicine in Dallas. From the beginning this 
organization was fortunate in having an 
executive oficer who was favorably inclined 
toward a library that would serve the needs 
of the hospital staff—officers, nurses, and en- 
listed personnel. However, a well-equipped 
library did not take form all at once; it came 
about gradually, over quite a long period, as 
a result of the demand of the times and by a 
process of experimentation. 

Some time before the hospital left the 
United States for foreign service one of the 
farsighted doctors saw to it that the unit was 
provided with a new set of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, as well as the Harvard Classics, 
secondhand but in good condition. These 
books were obtained through the Baylor Uni- 
versity endowment fund and, together with 
the small but choice collection of medical 
works, formed the nucleus of the hospital 
library. 

After the first “alert” there were days of 
patient waiting. Meanwhile much was done 
in the way of packing and crating, until at 
last, one fine day in April 1943, we all boarded 
a train and were off to a port of embarkation. 


Then the days passed swiftly, and almost 
before we realized it we found ourselves 
transported safely across mine- and _ sub- 
marine-infested waters to that fabulous city 
Casablanca. Shortly after landing our camp 
was pitched in a temporary fashion in a grain 
field on the outskirts of that city of “white 
houses.” While we awaited further orders 
we availed ourselves of every opportunity to 
see the city and the surrounding country. 
There was much to learn about the geog- 
raphy, the history, the languages, and the 
native life and customs. Out came the En- 
cylopaedia Britannica and the Harvard Clas- 
sics. We fairly combed the pages for material 
relating to North Africa. The stories of the 
Arabian Nights, found in the Harvard Clas- 
sics, took on new meaning now that we were 
in direct contact with Arab life and culture. 
Most of us made an attempt to study French 
as well as Arabic. The bookstores in Casa- 
blanca provided something in the way of 
interest, and a few books in French were 
added to our library. 

The days did not pass slowly in this new 
and absorbing environment, and when the 
Battle of North Africa drew to a close in the 
month of May 1943, we looked eagerly to- 
ward new experiences, for we knew that we 
must soon move forward to our work. 

Early in June we journeyed eastward for a 
whole week by G-I truck over miles of gently 
rolling hidls covered with grain, olives, and 
grapes; through tortuous mountain passes, on 
past the age-old cities of Meknes, Fez, and 
Constantine; until we reached our destina- 
tion—Bizerte. ‘There on the top of brown 
hills, overlooking the bomb-shattered city and 
the deep blue Mediterranean Sea, we settled 
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down for a summer of hard work. 

The first days in our camp were filled with 
plain drudgery, because the Germans had 
left the buildings in a bad state of repair, but 
before long we had the place as clean and 
sparkling as any American hospital. Even 
the plants about the grounds took on new life. 
We were grateful for the shade of eucalypti 
and aleppo pine and for the color and fra- 
grance of the wild four o’clock flowers that 
grew in profusion all around the camp. The 
days of June slipped rapidly into July, which 
in turn brought rumors of the Sicilian inva- 
sion. 

News SERVICE 

There was such a pressing demand for 
news in the camp that our executive officer 
decided that we should have our own news 
service. A committee of three enlisted men 
was chosen to check the short-wave programs 
from London, New York, Algiers, Berlin, and 
Rome. Then after collecting the news it 
was summarized, edited, and presented over 
the public address system each evening at 
7:15 o'clock. 

For more than two months the program 
enjoyed genuine prosperity and during this 
period the library played an indispensable role 
in meeting our editorial needs. The Encyclo- 
paedia proved to be an inexhaustible source of 
information for geographical and historical 
data. News bulletins, old newspapers, out- 
dated magazines were all employed in making 
the program. We had such an appreciative 
audience that we left no stone unturned in 
order to present the news in a fresh, original, 
and spontaneous manner. 

When the Sicilian days became numbered, 
rumors sprang up in camp that we would soon 
be on our way to Italy, and, to use Mr. 
Churchill’s expression, “before the leaves of 
autumn had fallen... ,” we took a cruise 
on the Mediterranean and landed on Italian 
soil. Early in October we were hard at work 
again. By this time copies of the Army news- 
paper Stars and Stripes were reaching us 
regularly and the need for a news program 
diminished, so that activity was dropped. But 
discontinuing the news did in no way decrease 
the need for a library. 

With our arrival in Italy there was even 
greater need than ever for reading material 
on geography, history, literature, and art. 
The proper handling of our book collection 
became a disturbing problem. Up tto this 
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time the supply officer had been in charge of 
the library. However, the job of packing, 
crating, unpacking, and setting up the books 
was a troublesome task and a nuisance to 
the men in supply. A library did not fit well 
into the thousand and one other things that 
the supply department handled. This situa- 
tion finally led to the establishment of a li- 
brary designed especially for the hospital staff, 
under the direction of the personnel officer. 

It was early in November when we did 
the first serious thinking about running a real 
library for the benefit of our officers, nurses, 
and enlisted men. The dark winter days were 
coming on; already there had been a few 
warning showers of rain. When we moved 
forward to a new location we found that we 
were to spend most of the winter in hospital 
tents set up in an open field far from any 
city. There were a few tumbled down Italian 
villages in the surrounding country. This 
prospect offered ample opportunity for a li- 
brary service among our staff. It would be 
an interesting experiment. The Red Cross 
was doing a good job of taking care of the 
reading demands of the patients in our hos- 
pital, but what we needed was reading ma- 
terial for the hospital personnel. 

A small space was procured for the library 
in the back end of a big ward tent belonging 
to the registrar. It was a desirable location 
situated near headquarters, the center of 
nearly all the activity on the post. Work in 
the personnel office came first, but when the 
work was finished any spare hours were mine 
to devote to the library. A hasty inventory 
disclosed the fact that we had on hand about 
135 volumes. We were grateful for this many. 


FURNITURE 


Taking full advantage of every odd mo- 
ment, we began the task of rounding up some 
furniture. An old sturdy oak rub-down table 
was discovered and this was used to set boxes 
on for shelves. Ammunition cases were found 
to make good shelves as well as excellent 
cases for packing and shipping the books. 
Discarded packing crates were dissembled and 
converted into study tables. Odds and ends 
of stray lumber were nailed together for 
bulletin boards, which were covered with un- 
bleached muslin, making attractive places for 
displaying maps and book jackets. The coop- 
eration of our cooks was solicited, and they 
saved C ration boxes and fruit and egg crates, 
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from which were contrived several racks for 
magazines and newspapers. Our electrician 
was employed to wire the tent, and we con- 
sidered ourselves fortunate in having one 
twenty-five-watt light globe. This, along with 
a few candles and a small airtight heater, 
provided light and warmth. 

Then while the rains poured torrents out- 
side the tent inside was as warm and cozy as 
the nest of a field mouse. Soon the word got 
around camp, and it wasn’t long until a whole 
stream of people was coming and going to 
the library. It was interesting to watch the 
reaction of newcomers when they entered the 
tent. Nearly always surprised at what had 
been achieved, they could hardly believe that 
a dark and gloomy ward tent could manifest 
such an attractive atmosphere. Crowds of 
visitors at night made the problem of adequate 
seating acute, but when the eight chairs were 
all taken we provided our patrons with 
wooden boxes which had been reinforced. 

The demand for a circulation system was 
one of the first concerns. Books were fitted 
with date due slips and bookpockets. Rec- 
reational reading material was lent for seven 
days, medical works for three. The Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, foreign language diction- 
aries, magazines, and newspapers were all 
considered noncirculating matter. Patrons 
checked the books in and out for themselves. 
Under the simple system of circulation, losses 
and overdues were practically negligible. 
There were no fines. 

An author and title catalog was also 
prepared. Some abandoned Army forms, 
measuring three by seven inches, made ex- 
cellent catalog cards. 


Recorp COLLECTION 


The library fell heir to the classical phono- 
graph record collection of some twenty-five 
albums and a portable phonograph. The rec- 
ords were cataloged by composer, title, artist, 
and collection number. Phonograph records 
were lent by albums, together with the phono- 
graph, for twenty-four-hour periods, and there 
was hardly a day when these were not in use. 

To develop ever wider interest in the use 
of the library, notices and items of current 
News were frequently posted on the official 
bulletin boards. Invitations were extended 
to hospital personnel to donate books and 
other suitable library material. On this point, 
the response was gratifying. Many of our 


patrons were receiving books from home and 
were pleased to put them into circulation 
rather than store them in their barracks bags. 
Pocket Books and the small paper-covered 
books issued by the Council on Books in War- 
time were particularly popular because of the 
convenience of carrying. Our library coop- 
erated with the Red Cross and frequently 
material was exchanged or donated. This re- 
lationship was very helpful and mutually 
beneficial. 

The library hours were from eight o’clock 
in the morning until ten at night but very 
often patrons would appear in the morning 
before we could get the fire built and would 
remain sometimes until long after midnight. 
Several of our doctors had regular hours for 
study, when reports were in preparation or 
papers for publication were being written. 

Reference questions were numerous and 
diverse. Not a few pertained to purely tech- 
nical matters and on occasion short medical 
bibliographies were called for. A large num- 
ber of the questions dealt with Italian history, 
geography, literature, and art. It was often 
surprising to me that so many questions could 
be answered with so limited a collection of 
books. It proved that a librarian should use 
thoroughly the material he has at hand. 


READING INTERESTS 


Reading interests varied widely in a group 
such as ours. The educational scale ranged 
from those who could neither read nor write 
to the highly trained medical specialists. 
Nevertheless, an effort was made to find 
something of interest to each patron no matter 
if he desired nothing more than a funny paper 
or a picture book. The idea was to develop 
the library habit so that each person would 
want to come back again. The members of 
our unit became proud of their library and 
often brought visitors to see it. We learned 
that ours was just about the only hospital in 
the field that maintained such a library service 
for its staff. 

One day we were transported and deposited 
in the midst of that tiny plot of ground known 
as the Anzio Beachhead. Whatever we had 
seen or felt of the war up to this time was 
totally eclipsed by this new experience. In the 
thick of the many trying problems that con- 
fronted us the library supplied real mental 
stability and inspiration to a large number of 
the hospital staff. Circulation of books in- 
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creased to the point where the shelves were 
empty, except for the noncirculating material. 
Library hours were not always regular be- 
cause of the need for frequent blackouts in the 
evenings. Not to be outdone, we encouraged 
the men and women to read in their foxholes 
by candlelight. 

The problem of supplying sufficient reading 
material to everyone was nearly insoluble. 
For example, in one move we made, all the 
books had to be left behind until the last ship- 
ment. We despaired of ever seeing them 
again, but they finally came through. At an- 
other time we had to dispose of most of our 
choice recreational reading material because of 
lack of shipping space. After every move new 
furniture had to be built, for we never took 


Service to 


anything with us except the bookcases. It 
was always the same story: we started from 
scratch when we set up the library in a new 
place. 

In conclusion it may be said that there js 
never a dull moment in an evacuation hospital 
library. One learns to adjust himself to 
changing conditions as rapidly as a weather 
vane shifts with the wind. What if you 
should have only two books with which to set 
up a library upon arriving in a new location? 
The answer to this question is: Put up your 
shingle, lend one book to the first patron, and 
keep the other volume for reference. Thus 
you will have begun a new adventure which, 
according to my experience, has a priceless 
reward and possibilities without end. 


Patients 


(Continued from page 272) 


Alf in all, this was the finest library I 
came across and the value of it to the pa- 
tients was infinite, for once books are made 
available in some way patients will search 
out and find what they want to read. 

At a replacement center I found only about 
two hundred books available for thousands 
of men. A separate room had been set apart 
in a large Red Cross building exclusively 
for the use of the library, and during off- 
hours I never saw it except when every chair 
was occupied by readers. This was the one 
place, too, where someone was on duty in 
charge of the library. Magazines and news- 
papers were available, though I remember 
no catalog. What concerned me most here 
was why the collection was not larger, but 
I left before I had an opportunity to find out. 

In brief, that gives you an idea of the 
various libraries and library services I came 
into contact with during some three months 
in the hospitals. I fared none too badly 
because I always sought out whatever collec- 
tion of books was available and was able to 
select something interesting. But as I went 
through the hospitals I kept visioning what 
should be the ideal service to hospitalized 
soldiers. In time, perhaps that ideal will be 
realized. 

But here is what I feel is most urgently 


needed from my experience: 


Trained library personnel should be in 
charge of the libraries. The book collection 
needs to be varied, attractive in appearance, 
arranged according to some system. Elabo- 
rate catalogs are not required; there has 
been too much misplaced energy in this re- 
spect. And even pocketing and circulation 
records might be dispensed with. Ward 
service must be supplied fairly frequently and 
it should be done by personnel with an un- 
derstanding of the reading needs of those 
hospitalized as well as an understanding of 
the books available. 

Public libraries need to make provisions for 
the Army men stationed in their communi- 
ties. The (British) Library Association has 
urged that here, and one town council passed 
a resolution placing U.S. Army and Navy 
personnel on a par with their own rate- 
payers and armed personnel. 

You now have some idea of the things 
I’ve thought of regarding libraries over here, 
hospital and otherwise. I do not have access 
to what is being done other than my own 
experience; rather I have tried to show you 
what I have seen and felt over here in the 
hope that the ideas and impressions may 
prove of use to whatever group may be in- 
terested in library service to Army hospitals 
and to Army personnel both now and after 
the war. 
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What They’re Doing 


The information included in this summary was compiled from material 


received at Headquarters from librarians throughout the country. 


n Fesruary the faculty and alumne 
I representatives of the New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women Library School met to 
re-evaluate a library school’s curriculum in 
terms of present-day demands and in the 
light of actual experience. 

According to a report from Sarah Fralich 
Raddin, a student in the school, the group 
decided that the following traditional con- 
ceptions of the library should be changed: 
(1) the library is a storehouse for books; 
(2) the library is a cold, mausoleum-like 
building; (3) library routines and records 
are more important than people; (4) the 
typical librarian is an_ ultraconservative 
bookworm, lacking personality and charm; 
(5) a “librarian” is any and everyone behind 
a library desk; and (6) a librarian should 
never commit himself on any controversial 
issue. 

Suggested methods of dispelling these folk 
beliefs were (1) teaching progressive li- 
brarianship; (2) interesting more desirable 
students in the profession; (3) making ob- 
ligatory for librarians certain standards for 
academic and professional education; (4) 
more training for librarians in the social 
arts and public relations, especially in per- 
sonality development, the art of social inter- 
course, speech, and publicity; (5) better 
salaries and better professional standing for 
librarians; (6) a definite philosophy and 
definite standards for librarians and militant 
opposition to failings in the library’s effective 
relation to society. 

The group also decided that the library 
profession should: (1) place interest in peo- 


ple above interest in books, eliminating un- 
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necessary routines and records to permit 
more time for more personalized work; (2) 
work toward larger library units; (3) de- 
velop the library as a more significant force 
in American democracy. 


GEORGIA WorK CONFERENCE 


In the spring two hundred librarians, 
library board members, and other interested 
citizens attended what most of them con- 
sidered the most successful library meeting 
ever held in Georgia. The meeting, spon- 
sored by the Georgia Library Association, 
was a work conference, and more public 
libraries were represented than at any pre- 
vious G.L.A. meeting. 

The conference considered the subject 
“Planning Now and for the Future.” One 
of its recommendations was “that the library 
should know the needs of all groups in the 
community, through an organized survey, 
and make contact with health and welfare 
agencies, agricultural interests, home demon- 
stration and other clubs, so that all agencies 
in the community can be informed of the 
resources available within the community 
and make use of them in solving the prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency, demands from 
returned servicemen and women, and other 
present and postwar needs.” 


NortH CAROLINA Book List 


The North Carolina Library Commission 
is preparing book lists for the use of Rotary 
clubs throughout the state, listing the books 
reviewed by John T. Frederick in each issue 
of The Rotarian. ‘The book lists are sent 
to librarians who turn them over to the 
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MARIMG BOOKS WORK 


ee 


PANELS IN A NEWARK EXHIBIT 


Rotary clubs for use at the meetings follow- 
ing the publication of the magazine each 
month. Over one thousand of the lists are 
now being distributed throughout the state. 


A PERSONAL SERVICE AT GARY 


Staff members at the Gary Public Li- 
brary send personal cards (supplied by the 
library) to four or five of their friends each 
week suggesting books which will appeal 
to their tastes. This is done informally so 
that the recipient may feel that it is. a per- 
sonal gesture. ‘The cards inform the pros- 
pective readers that the books will be held 
for a specified length of time. 


MAKING Books WorkK 


Jennie M. Making Books 
W ork’ was the subject of an effective ex- 
hibit at the Newark Public Library in May, 
according to Marian C. Manley. 


Flexner’s 


Posters 
provided by the publisher, Simon and Schus- 
ter, were the focal point of the exhibit. 


1In a note about Miss Flexner’s book in the June 


issue of the A.L.A. Bulletin on page 235, the title was 
inadvertently misquoted. 


The exhibit developed the idea of the li- 
brary in the community by beginning with 
the relation of the user to the library, then 
taking up the library as an institution, the 
librarian in his contact with the inquirer, the 
tools for using the book collection, the indi- 
vidual keys to a particular book, further 
illustrations of the use of print, and the 
interrelation of branches and libraries as a 
Three of the exhibit cases included 
in the exhibit are pictured in the illustration 


whole. 


above. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’s COLLECTIONS 

The Milwaukee Public Library is rapidly 
adding to its young people’s collections, both 
in the main library and in the branches. 
The Milwaukee Altrusa Club donated one 
thousand dollars to stock a room at the 
main library especially for young Milwau- 
The initial donation was supple- 
mented by city funds. Following the lead 
of this club, the Lincoln Neighborhood Li- 
brary and the North Avenue Neighborhood 
Library have begun special collections of 
adults. 


keeans. 


books for teen-agers and young 
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Books on etiquette, charm, etc., are to be 
found under the heading “On 
Smooth” and books on the armed services 
under “There’s Something about a Soldier.” 


Being 


CINCINNATI INTRODUCTORY CARDS 

The Cincinnati Public Library has or- 
ganized an introductory card service for 
returning servicemen. ‘The card states, in 
part, “This card presented at the main li- 
brary, any branch, or any other library 
agency will entitle you to a new card and 
the privilege of borrowing a book at once.” 
The card is good for the usual three years 
and is to be issued regardless of old records 
of fines for overdue books, lost books, dam- 
aged books, or any other reason. 

The introductory cards are to be sent out 
by the Selective Service boards in Cincinnati 
and will serve as the main means of identi- 
fication of servicemen at the library. Should 
the person fail to have one of these cards, 
if he has a discharge button, if his name is in- 
cluded in the local service list, or if someone 
on the staff knows that he has returned from 
service, he will be given all courtesies ex- 
tended to those who have introductory cards. 


Poo_ep Book BuyiInc 


With the encouragement of the Ohio 
State Library, an experiment in pooled book 
buying has been worked out by the public 
libraries of Fostoria, Fremont, Tiffin, and 
Bellevue. ‘The librarians of the four li- 
braries arranged to purchase titles needed by 
at least three of them and to rotate the col- 
lections, each to have the use of the books 
for three months. Cards for all collections 
are filed in the catalogs of the four libraries. 
When the books are eventually shelved in 
the owner library, they are on call for the 


other three through interlibrary loan. So 


‘far Fostoria has collected mystery stories; 


Fremont, westerns; Tiffin, books for young 
people; and Bellevue, light romances. Ac- 
cording to Muriel E. Perry, librarian of the 
Bellevue library, the experiment has been 
an outstanding success for her library. 


TEA FoR MOTHERS 

For mothers of children entering school 
in the fall the Memorial Hall Library of 
Andover, Mass., held a tea in June. The 
program included brief book talks and an 
opportunity to browse among the children’s 
books, many copies of which had been espe- 
cially purchased for the occasion. The 
librarian, Miriam Putnam, reports that a 
number of books were circulated and new 
friends gained for the library. 


ArT IN WINDSOR 


One of the most unusual projects of the 
year was recently carried out by the public 
library of Windsor, Ont., Canada. Under 
the auspices of the Windsor Art and Handi- 
crafts Guild, Clair Heller, noted Canadian 
sculptor, worked on a portrait bust from a 
living model every day at the library. Elea- 
nor Barteaux, assistant librarian of the pub- 
lic library and president of the guild, says 
that “Our project in bringing art to the 
people was highly successful. People came 
time and again to watch the progress on the 
bust (which is really a work of art), to ask 
questions of the artist, and to borrow books 
on sculpture.” In connection with the 
project the library prepared a reading list 
on “Modelling for Sculpture” for distribu- 
tion to its patrons. 


L. D. 
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A.L.A. Election Results 

Car Virz, President-Elect for 1943-44, 
becomes President for 1944-45 as a result of 
last year’s election. 

The Election Committee reports that the 
following persons have been elected, to take 
office July 1, 1944: First Vice President 
and President-Elect, Ralph A. Ulveling, 
Public Library, Detroit ; Second Vice Presi- 
dent, Margaret R. Greer, School Libraries 
and Board of Education Library, Minne- 
apolis; Treasurer, Rudolph H. Gijelsness, 
Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin, Mexico, D.F. 

The following new members of the Ex- 
ecutive Board for the term 1944-48 were 
elected: Thomas Paul Fleming, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons Library, Columbia 
University, New York City ; Amy Winslow, 
Cuyahoga County Library, Cleveland. A 
full list of the Executive Board for 1943-44 
was published in the 1943 Handbook, page 
H-19. The terms of Milton E. Lord and 
Eleanor Sharpless Stephens expire on July 
I, 1944. 

The following were elected to the Council 
for the term 1944-48: Maria C. Brace, De- 
partment of Business and Economics, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore ; Clara Estelle 


Breed, Children’s Department, Public 
Library, San Diego, Calif.; Helen M. 
Brown, Vassar College Library, Pough- 


keepsie, N.Y.; Agnes Camilla Hansen, 155 
Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y.; Lt. Francis R. 
St. John, Army Medical Library, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Mrs. Gretchen Knief Schenk, 
State Library, Olympia, Wash. These new 
members take office to replace those members 
of Council elected by the membership at large 
whose terms expire in 1944. A complete list 
of the Council appeared on pages H-21-24 
of the Handbook. 


According to Membership Department 
records, 49.2 per cent of the ballots dis- 
tributed were voted; 58 per cent of the 
V-mail ballots were voted. 


Suggestions for Offices Solicited 
Tue A.L.A. Nominating Committee for 
1944-45 respectfully requests that A.L.A. 
members send suggestions for names to be 
considered by the Nominating Committee 
to any one of the members of the commit- 
The offices to be filled include the 
of first 


tee. 
office ( president- 
elect), second vice president, and member- 


vice president 


ship on the Executive Board and Council. 
The names should be sent promptly to any 
The com- 
mittee desires to present nominations that 


one of the committee members. 


will represent the various viewpoints of 
A.L.A. members. 

The members of the committee are H. 
Marjorie Beal, State Library Commission, 
Raleigh, N.C.; Margaret Jean Clay, Pub- 
lic Library, Victoria, B.C., Canada; Hazel 
Kirk Levins, Free Public Library, East 
Orange, N.J.; and Louis Felix Ranlett, 
Public Library, Bangor, Me. 

CHARLES H. Brown, Chairman 
lowa State College Library 


Ames 


Roster for Foreign Service 

UNDER A GRANT received from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation a roster of librarians for 
foreign library service is being prepared. 
Agnes Camilla Hansen has accepted ap- 
pointment for three months as director of 
the project and on July 5 will begin this 
work in cooperation with the Personnel Di- 
vision and the International Relations 
Office. 


The need for a roster has become appat- 
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ent as opportunities for librarians in foreign 
A list of 
hundred to eight hundred librarians inter- 


service have increased. seven 
ested in such service has been built up from 
yarious sources. It includes names sug- 
gested by library schools, A.L.A. Coun- 
cilors, library administrators, the Melinat 
census, the International Relations Office, 
and the Personnel Division, and names of 
interested individuals who have replied to 
requests printed in the 4.L.4. Bulletin and 
the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People’s Top-of-the-News. 

Each librarian on the list has been in- 
vited to fill in a special personnel record 
form and to name persons who can judge 
his professional and linguistic qualifications. 
In certain will be 
scheduled. ‘The information received from 
the individuals and 
from interviews will be evaluated to de- 
termine the final list. 


instances interviews 


and their references 
It is anticipated that 
the roster will inelude librarians well quali- 
fied for service in specific types of library 
work in specific English-speaking and other 
countries both now and after the war. 

Although work on the roster is already 
under way, interested librarians are urged 
to submit their own records and to suggest 
others who should be considered. ‘The re- 
quest published in the 4.L.A4. Bulletin, 
April 1943, page 128, indicates the infor- 
mation desired. Additions to the roster will 
be made from time to time. 


Award to Refugee Library Student 


Tue A.L.A. Committee on Refugee Li- 
brarians, with the endorsement of the Board 
of Education for Librarianship, has 
awarded a grant of seventy-five dollars 
from the Sarah C. N. Bogle Memorial 
Fund to Kate Kolish, Ph.D., University 
of Vienna. Miss Kolish was graduated 
from the Carnegie Library School, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
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the end of April. A survey of refugees 
enrolled in library school this year resulted 
in the selection of Miss Kolish because of 
her high scholarship, qualities of leadership, 
and outstanding personality. 

The committee also awarded honorable 
mention to Emilia Marcela Mira Campins, 
who studied at the Instituto Técnico Eu- 
lalia and the Academia Porta in Barcelona, 
Spain, and at Oberlin College. 
a student at Louisiana State University 
Library School in 1943-44. 


She was 


Annals Article 


of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 


A FALL ISSUE of the Annals 
Sciences will be devoted to international 
cultural affairs. At the request of William 
G. Carr, of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, who is serving as special editor of 
this issue, Mr. Milam has prepared an ar- 
ticle on library participation in rehabilita- 
tion and cultural relations. 


Report on Film Forums 


PUBLICATION of the report of the film 
forums project which was scheduled for 
the fall of 1943 has been unavoidably de- 
layed. The joint committee will, however, 
issue a pamphlet summarizing the experi- 
ment early in September 1944. In the 
dis- 
tribution a limited number of reprints of 
Alice I. Bryan’s article, “Educating Ci- 
vilians for War and Peace through Li- 
brary Film Forums,” 


meantime there is available for free 


which appeared in 
the November-December 1943 number of 
the Journal of Consulting Psychology. Li- 
brarians and other interested persons may 
obtain copies from the office of the Ameri- 
Adult Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. A 
few copies of Film Forum Facts may also 
Be- 


cause of the continuing demand for this 


can Association for 


be had on request from the same office. 
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guide the committee plans to bring out a 
new edition of it in the near future. 
Miriam D. Tompkins, Chairman 


Joint Committee on Film Forums 


International Relations Board 
Keyes D. Metcatr, director of the 
Harvard. University Library, Cambridge, 
Mass., and a member of the International 
Relations Board, has been appointed chair- 
man of the A.L.A. International Relations 
Board to replace Flora B. Ludington, the 
board’s first chairman, who is to head the 
new O.W.I. Information Library in Bom- 


bay, India. 


Public Library Planning 

PAuL Howarp, Gary Public Library, 
Gary, Ind., has undertaken, for the Com- 
mittee on Postwar Planning, the third step 
in planning for public library development 
—preparation of a plan for action. It will 
be based on the Post-War Standards for 
Public Libraries (the first step in the pro- 
gram) and on a study, nearing completion, 
of the status of public libraries as compared 
with the standards. Mr. Howard is work- 
ing under the general supervision of Carle- 
ton B. Joeckel, chairman of the committee. 


A.L.A. Staff Changes 


On Jury 15 Harriette L. Greene will 
leave her position of librarian of the A.L.A. 
Headquarters library, which she has held 
for the past eight years, and will be married 
on July 25 to Edwin E. Williams, assistant 
to the librarian, Harvard College Library, 
and formerly assistant to the Executive Sec- 
retary of the A.L.A. 

Elizabeth E. Baker, who succeeds Miss 
Greene, comes to Headquarters from the li- 
brary system of the T.V.A. Miss Baker 
received an A.B. degree from the University 


of Pittsburgh and a certificate from the Car- 
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negie Library School, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. Prior to her work with the 
T.V.A. she was cataloger at the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh for five years. 

On July 5 Carl A. Dahl, librarian of the 
Federal Reformatory, El] Reno, Okla., since 
1940, will become sales and advertising as- 
sistant in the Publishing Department, suc- 
ceeding Ralph T. Esterquest, now director 
of the Pacific Northwest Bibliographic Cen- 
ter. Mr. Dahl attended the University of 
Minnesota, graduating from the College of 
Education in 1929 and the Division of Li- 
He has had 


courses and experience in copy writing and 


brary Instruction in 1934. 


advertising and library experience in refer- 
ence and technology in the public libraries 
of Minneapolis and Kansas City, Mo. 

Mildred L. Batchelder, chief of the 
School and Children’s Library Division, 
will again be on leave of absence for the 
summer session to be in charge of the School 
Library Workshop at the University of Chi- 
cago and to teach children’s literature at the 
Graduate Library School. This workshop 
is carried on in conjunction with the Ele- 
mentary Education and Secondary Educa- 
tion workshops. 

Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, director 
North 
Department of Public Instruction, and presi- 
dent of the A.L.A. Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People, will come 
to A.L.A. for the period of Miss Batchel- 
der’s leave and will devote part of her time 


of school libraries, Carolina State 


to the revision of the school library stand- 
ards in consultation with state school library 
supervisors and officers of the division and 
the School Libraries Section. Mrs. Douglas 
is the third member of the division who has 
come to Headquarters for such a summer 
Both the division and Head- 
quarters profit by this interchange of ex- 


assignment. 


perience, 
Byron C. Hopkins has resigned as editor 
of the A.L.A. Bulletin to accept a position 
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as associate field representative of the Over- 
seas Operations Branch of the Office of War 
Information on July 1. Lucile Deaderick, 
associate editor of the 4.L.4. Bulletin, has 
been made acting editor. 

On July 5 Agnes Camilla Hansen, for- 
merly associate director of Pratt Institute 
Library School, comes to Chicago for three 
months as director of the A.L.A. Foreign 
Library Service Roster, which is being pre- 
pared under a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Dorothy Schumacher, librarian of Lane 
Technical High School, Chicago, will act 
as temporary assistant on the Booklist for 
Miss 


Schumacher has served in a similar capacity 


six weeks during July and August. 
on several other occasions, 


Executive Board Action 

Tue ExecuTIveE Boarp has reappointed 
Edwin C. Austin as trustee of the A.L.A. 
Endowment Funds for a three-year term. 
Mr. Austin has been a trustee for six years. 

By correspondence vote the Executive 
Board has appointed Harry M. Lydenberg 
as the A.L.A. representative to the Joint 
Advisory Committee on American Libraries 
in Latin America. 


Duplicate Exchange Union 


THE Committee on the Periodical Ex- 
change Union of the A.C.R.L. has just 
revised the procedures of the operation of 
the union and has changed the name to the 
Duplicate Exchange Union. Under the 
new procedure, members may be admitted 
at any time. Information concerning the 
union can be obtained from Donald E. 
Thompson, chairman, Committee on the 
Duplicate Exchange Union, University of 
Alabama, University. 


Demobilization 


A SUPPLEMENT to the memorandum by 
Carl Vitz on Demobilization and the 
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Library has been compiled by Margaret 
Fulmer, mimeographed, and sent to the 
Executive Board and Council. Single copies 
are available without charge on request to 
the Department of Information and Ad- 
visory Services, A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 


Government Publications 
Committee 


A Jornrt CoMMITTEE on Government 
Publications has been organized with the 
following members: Lewis W. Morse, 
American Association of Law Libraries; 
Homer Halvorson, American Library As- 
sociation; James T. Babb, Association of 
Research Libraries; Maria C. Brace, Spe- 
cial Libraries Association. 


] Abrary Extension News 


MorE LEGISLATIVE and other news is 
reported here, supplementing the Kentucky 
and Michigan reports in the May Bulletin. 

The Arkansas Library Commission is 
circulating petitions for a constitutional 
amendment to be voted on in November, 
permitting counties to vote a library tax of 
not more than two mills. 

Louisiana appropriations are not yet 
known, for the legislature convened May 9. 
Two hundred thousand dollars was re- 
quested for parish library demonstrations 
(in addition to $100,000 for operation of the 
library commission) and $350,000-$400,000 
for state aid for established parish libraries. 

The Governor of Georgia, as chairman 
of the state budget board, announced on 
April 18 an appropriation, between legis- 
lative sessions, of $100,000 for state aid 
for rural public library service, supplement- 
ing $150,000 already available for state aid 
for school libraries. The grant had been 
requested not only by library organizations 
but by the Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
other organizations. 
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The Mississippi Library Commission will 


1944-46, 
as compared with $11,000 for the current 


have $12,500 for the biennium 
biennium, An act was passed permitting a 
municipality to levy a mill tax for a public 
library. Bills for state aid and certification 
failed to carry though a foundation of 
interest was laid. 

The New Jersey Library Commission 
for the 
year 1944-45 (including an increase of 20 
per cent in book fund), plus $10,000 for 


has an appropriation of $64,575 


state aid for school libraries or county li- 
brary service to schools, plus $200 for aid 
to very small public libraries. 

The New York Division of Adult Edu- 
cation and Library Extension will have 
$44,570 for the year 1944-45 for salaries 
of adult education and library extension 
workers, including salary increases. In 
addition there is $8290 for two school li- 
brary supervisors who work in this division 
and in an instructional division, $25,000 
for Americanization work, and $72,000 for 
grants to libraries—an increase from the 
$68,000 of the current year. Travel, books, 
supplies, and postage are paid from a gen- 
The New York 


State Library’s appropriation is $299,990, 


eral department fund. 


as compared with $294,690 for the current 
year, plus a war bonus on salaries, with 
travel and building upkeep paid from gen- 
eral department funds. 

The North Carolina Democratic Con- 
vention endorsed continuation of state aid 
for public libraries. 

The Committee of the 
Ontario Library Association has submitted 
to the 


Reconstruction 


brief on 
“Library Needs of the Province of On- 
tario.”’ 


Minister of Education a 


The Quebec Library Association has set 
up a Committee on Library Development 
headed by Kathleen ‘Jenkins, of Westmount, 
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to advise community organizations inter- 
ested in library projects. It is setting up a 
small collection of library materials to lend 
to interested laymen and is considering 
translating into French the A.L.A.’s “How 
to Start a Public Library.” 

The Rhode Island State Library reports 
a special appropriation of $1000 for the 
Book Pool fcr the Fighting Services which 
it operates, in addition to the annual ap- 
propriation for 1944-45 of $39,602 and the 
usual $14,000 for state aid. 

The South Carolina State Library Board 
secured an appropriation of $15,000 for 
1944-45, the same amount as for the cur- 
rent year. 

Virginia renewed the appropriation of 
$100,000 for state aid for public libraries 
for the coming biennium. ‘The state aid 
act was amended in light of two years’ ex- 
perience in administering it. An appropria- 
tion of $241,790 was made for the state 
The state 
library board will hereafter consist of seven 


library, a considerable increase. 


members, six appointed by the governor for 
five-year terms, staggered, and the superin- 
tendent of public instruction ex officio, in- 
stead of five members appointed by the state 
board of education. 


J. W. Merri 


Religious Books 


On JUNE 23 the A.L.A. Religious Books 
Round Table released its list of the out- 
standing religious books of the year. Forty- 
eight books are included in the list, the fol- 
lowing three by unanimous vote of the com- 
mittee: McCown’s Ladder of Progress m 
Palestine, Maritain’s The Rights of Man 
and Natural Law, and A Newman Treas- 
ury. ‘The entire list will be printed as usual 
in the Library Journal, this year in the 


August issue. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Brief News of General Interest 


Good Race Relations 

AN ARTICLE on community services to 
promote good race relations appeared in the 
May issue of Channels, a magazine pub- 
lished by the National Publicity Council for 
Health and Welfare Services, 130 E. 22nd 
St. New York City 10. 


the article is devoted to public library 


One section of 


efforts to help with this problem but, since 
all of the agencies concerned cooperate with 
libraries, the article as a whole will be of 
interest to librarians. Write to the pub- 


lisher. 


E.F.L.A. Meeting 

THE Educational Film Library Asso- 
ciation will hold its first annual meeting 
in cooperation with the sixth Midwestern 
Forum, July 20-22, on the University of 
Chicago campus. The association’s busi- 
ness and conference sessions, which begin 
at 2:00 P.M., Thursday, July 20, will pre- 
cede the general program of the Midwest- 
ern Forum, which starts at 7:30 P.M., 


Friday, July 21. 


Alien Property Custodian 

THE Office of Alien Property Custodian 
is cooperating in the operation of a Tech- 
nical Translations Clearinghouse as an ex- 
tension of the American Documentation 
Institute’s auxiliary publication — service. 
The clearinghouse will supply photo copies 
of translated articles from foreign scien- 
tific journals and information about existing 
pools of such translations in this country. 

Libraries having copies of translations 
and information concerning existing non- 


profit service collectiors and commercial 
service collections of technical translations 
should send copies or information about 
them to the American Documentation Insti- 
tute, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 

Seymour Robb, formerly senior reference 
assistant at the Library of Congress, has 
been appointed to initiate a vested film pro- 
gram in the Office of Alien Property Cus- 
todian. 


Trustees’ Association Activities 

THE DUES of the five trustees of the 
Yonkers Public Library to the A.L.A., the 
New York Library Association, and the 
Westchester Library Association are now 
being paid from the library’s general fund, 
according to Grinton I. Will, director of 
the library. The library’s board also voted 
in 1942 to pay the expenses of at least one 
trustee as an official delegate to all major 
library meetings. 


Tomorrow’s School Libraries 


PLANS for postwar schools must provide 
for increased use of audio-visual aids. 
R.C.A. has published Planning Tomor- 
row s Schools to suggest some of the facili- 
ties and services that will be needed. The 
brochure will be sent on request to Educa- 
tional Department, R.C.A., Camden, N.J, 


Bulletin Article Digested 

“Needs for Social Planning” by Louis 
Wirth, appeared in the March 
A.L.A. Bulletin, was reprinted in condensed 


which 


form in the April issue of the Education 
Digest. 
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Interpreting the United States 


Tue A.L.A. has recently published ‘“In- 
terpreting the United States; Books of 
1942-44,” prepared by Jennie M. Flexner, 
readers adviser, and the readers advisory 
staff, New York Public Library, to assist 
British libraries to select significant Ameri- 
Copies can be secured without 
charge from the A.L.A. Books for Latin 
America Project, Study 251, Library of 
Congress Annex, Washington 25, D.C. 


can books. 


L.C. In-Service Training 

THE Liprary oF Concress in April in- 
augurated a program of supervisory training 
for the entire supervisory staff of the library. 
Three ten-hour programs, each program 
consisting of five two-hour sessions, are con- 
ducted by representatives of the library 
trained by the Civil Service Commission to 
The three parts of the 
program include job methods, job instruc- 
The Li- 


brarian of Congress believes that this in- 


instruct the group. 
tion, and job relations training. 


service training program will result in a 
significant increase in the efficiency of the 
library’s operations. 


G.L.S. Institute 


THE Institute for Librarians-in-Service 
on Library Extersion: Problems and Solu- 
tions will be held by the University of 
Chicago Graduate Library School on Au- 
gust 21-26. Librarians who will speak at 
the institute include Carleton B. Joeckel 
and Lowell Martin, 
School, University of Chicago; Eleanor 
Hitt, California State Library, Sacramento; 
Helen M. Harris, Lawson McGhee Li- 
brary, Knoxville, Tenn.; Mildred L. 
Batchelder, Julia Wright Merrill, and Carl 
H. Milam, A.L.A. 


Winslow, 


Graduate Library 


Headquarters; Amy 


Cuyahoga County Library, 
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Cleveland; Loleta Dawson Fyan, Michi- 
gan State Library, Lansing; and Paul A. T. 
Noon, Public Library, Lansing, Mich. 
Nonlibrarians who are participating in 
the institute include Jerome G. Kerwin, 
professor of political science, University of 
Chicago; J. H. Kolb, professor of rural 
sociology, University of Wisconsin; C, 
Herman Pritchett, assistant professor of 
political science, University of Chicago; 
Haven Emerson, professor emeritus of pub- 
lic health administration, Columbia Univer- 
sity; John A. Vieg, U.S. Bureau of the 
Budget; Carl H. Chatters, executive direc- 
tor, Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
Floyd W. professor of 
administration, University of Chicago; and 
Theodore W. Schultz, professor of agricul- 


tion; Reeves, 


tural economics, University of Chicago. 


Libraries in Postwar Education 
ProposAts FOR Public Education in 
Postwar America, the April 1944 issue of 
the N.E.A. Research Bulletin, is of much 
interest to librarians, especially those in 
It recommends “the full time of 
(specially well-qualified) 
school librarian, or its equivalent, for ap- 
500 pupils aged six 


schools. 
one trained, 
proximately every 
through nineteen.” 

In the tables showing personnel which 
will be needed after the war, librarians 
and counselors are grouped with teachers 
making it clear that both types of workers 
are members of the instructional staff. 

Estimates of capital outlay needed after 
the war include a figure for library books 
which reflects “the conviction that past ex- 
penditures per pupil for books and other 
library materials have been only a minor 
fraction of the amounts needed.” 

Both the specific library implications and 
the over-all considerations in postwar plat 
ning for schools which are presented in the 
pamphlet make it important for librarians. 
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Regional Literature 


THe NewsBerry Lisrary, Chicago, is 
offering a series of fellowships for publica- 
tions in the humanities on the Midwest. 
The project will run for a period of three 
years. Librarians who feel the urge to con- 
tribute to the literature of this area of the 
country may wish to write Stanley Pargellis, 
librarian of the Newberry Library, giving 
personal information, a detailed outline of 
the contemplated project, and some evidence 
of literary ability. 


The Peace We Want 


THE Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace has issued a guide to commu- 
nity activity and discussion on postwar 
issues. ‘The first part contains a number of 
practical suggestions for community work 
and hints on how to start a discussion group. 
The second part is a discussion outline cover- 
ing several aspects of the peace problem. 
The Peace We Want may be secured from 
the commission, 8 W. 4oth St., New York 
City 18, for ten cents. 


Microfilm Copies 


As A WAR EMERGENCY and as an aid to 
medical research, the Army Medical Library 
is now making microfilms of periodical 
literature without charge. The library has 
inaugurated this service in recognition of the 
fact that microfilms permit the source litera- 
ture in its possession to be more conveniently, 
economically, and widely placed at the dis- 
posal of those engaged in medical research 
than has ever been possible heretofore. Or- 
ders may be sent direct by individuals or 
through the librarians of hospitals, medical 
schools, and other institutions located in this 
country or elsewhere. In general only the 
separate articles in the periodical literature 
will be copied. For articles not exceeding 
one hundred pages, 14 cents postage; for 


articles not exceeding four hundred pages, 3 
cents postage ; and for articles over four hun- 
dred pages, 44 cents postage, should be sent 
with orders to Photoduplication Service, 
Army Medical Library, Washington 25, 
me. 


Children in a Democracy 


STUDY CLUBS AND CLASSES will welcome 
Our Concern—Every Child by Emma O. 
Lundberg, just published by the U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau (Bureau Publication No. 
303, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 15¢). The pamphlet points 
out the importance in wartime as well as 
in peace of the recommendations of the 
White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy. It includes outlines and ques- 
tions which can be used by local communi- 
ties in determining their needs and in 
working out ways to carry out the recom- 
mendations. 

The section on library service, which was 
prepared by the A.L.A. School and Chil- 
dren’s Library Division, has, like other 
sections, one part outlining study of library 
service from a state-wide point of view and 
another from the local community angle. 


Newark Guide 

THe Newark Pus tic Liprary has re- 
cently published for the Home Front Com- 
mittee of the Community War Services Di- 
vision of the Newark Defense Council a 
list of leisure-time facilities and recreation 
programs sponsored by public and non- 
commercial agencies entitled Things to Do 
in Newark, N.J. The pamphlet is having 
wide distribution throughout the commun- 
ity, particularly to large companies and in- 
dustrial plants. Libraries interested in 
examining this example of cooperative enter- 
prise carried on by libraries should send ten 


cents for a copy to the Public Library of 
Newark. 
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Planning for Rural America 
THE 
Country 


PROCEEDINGS of the American 
Life 


Loleta Dawson Fyan and Julia Wright 
Merrill in the June Bulletin, will be an im- 


Conference, described by 


portant document in rural planning. A 
prepublication price of one dollar will be 
After that the 
Quantity rates are 


good until September 1. 
price is two dollars. 
also available. Orders should be addressed 
to the treasurer, C. Morton Hanna, Pres- 
Seminary, 109 E. 


byterian Theological 


Broadway, Louisville. 


British Book Week Posters 


A NUMBER of posters which were printed 
for last year’s celebration of British Book 
Week are still in stock at the American 
The 
Public Relations Division will be glad to 


Library Association Headquarters. 
send copies free to any library which plans 
to repeat British Book Week this year. 


Books for Prisoners of War! 
THE Y.M.C.A. War Prisoners’ Aid has 


sent a total of 1,071,000 educational and re- 
creational books, magazines, and other items 
to prisoners-of-war camps in enemy countries. 
The total number of books is 526,000. Sev- 
eral tens of thousands of textbooks, many of 


1 See also Porter, David R. “Books and Our Prisoners 
of War,” Wilson Library Bulletin 18:737-40, June 1944. 


them provided by the U. S. Armed Forces 
Institute, have been sent abroad for dis. 
tribution in the European prison camps, and 
books are being sent at the rate of twenty 
thousand to thirty thousand a month by the 
War Prisoners’ Aid. Prisoners of war have 
requested from the War Prisoners’ Aid books 
on baby care, etiquette, lens grinding, dia- 
mond polishing, hypnotism, embalming and 
undertaking, and restaurant management, 
Many prison camps maintain a circulating 
library of personally-owned books which are 


available for borrowing. 


Pamphlets on Racial Problems 


THE DEEP-SEATED CONCERN in America 
today about our existing racial tensions causes 
us to bring to your attention as a series, six 
pamphlets which are a source of information 
for the unbiased facts of each phase of the 


problem. We suggest as the basis for a 
library display the six Public Affairs 
pamphlets: 


The Negro and the W ar 

W hat about Our Japanese-A mericans? 

The Races of Mankind 

W hy Race Riots? 

The South’s Place in the Nation 

Our Constitutional Freedoms 

They may be secured from the Public Af 
fairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City, for ten cents each. 


No August Bulletin 


No Aucust IssuE of the 4.L.A4. Bulletin is scheduled. 


published in September. 


The next news issue will be 
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Education for Librarianship 


For responsible positions in libraries of all types, the professional education given by library 
schools is essential. The following library schools have been accredited by the Board of 
Education for Librarianship of the American Library Association and are members of the 
Association of American Library Schools: 


Artanta University, School of Library 
Service, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mrs. Eliza Atkins Gleason, Director 
University oF Cairornia, School of Li- 
brarianship, Berkeley 
Sydney B. Mitchell, Director 
CarNnEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Car- 
negie Library School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ralph Munn, Director 
CatHotic University or America, Depart- 
ment of Library Science, Washington, 
D.C. 
Rev. F. A. Mullin, Director 
Universiry oF Cuicaco, Graduate Library 
School, Chicago, Ill. 
Carleton B. Joeckel, Dean 
Cotumsia University, School of Library 
Service, New York, N.Y. 
Carl M. White, Dean 
University oF Denver, School of Librarian- 
ship, Denver, Colo. 
Malcolm G. Wyer, Dean 
Drexe, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, School 
of Library Science, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Marie Hamilton Law, Dean 
Emory University, Library School, Emory 
University, Ga. 
Tommie Dora Barker, Dean 
University or Itiino1s, Library School, Ur- 
bana 
Robert B. Downs, Director 
Kansas STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE OF EM- 
poriA, Library School, Emporia 
C. P. Baber, Director 
Universiry or Kentucky, Department of 
Library Science, Lexington 
Margaret I. King, Acting Head 
Louisiana State University, Library 
School, University Station, Baton Rouge 
Mrs. Florrinell Francis Morton, Director 
McGut University, Library School, Mon- 
treal, Quebec 
Gerhard R. Lomer, Director 
Universiry or Micuican, Department of 
Library Science, Ann Arbor 
Cecil J. McHale, Acting Chairman 
Universiry or Minnesota, Division of Li- 
brary Instruction, Minneapolis 
Errett W. McDiarmid, Director 
New Jersey Coiiece ror WomEN, Library 
School, New Brunswick 
Ethel M. Fair, Director 
New York State Couiecg ror TEACHERS, 


Department of Librarianship, Albany 
Esther Stallmann, Head 
University oF NortH Caro.ina, School of 
Library Science, Chapel Hill 
Susan Grey Akers, Dean 
UNIversITy oF OKLAHOMA, School of Li- 
brary Science, Norman 
J. L. Rader, Director 
Our Lapy or THE LAKE CoLigce, Depart- 
ment of Library Science, San Antonio, 
Tex. 
Sister Francis Clare, Director 
Grorce Pgasopy CoLiece ror TEAcHERS, Li- 
brary School, Nashville, Tenn. 
Edward A. Wight, Acting Director 
Pratt Instiruts, Library School, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 
Wayne Shirley, Director 
Rosary Co.iece, Department of Library 
Science, River Forest, Ill. 
Sister Mary Reparata, Director 
Co.tizece or St. CATHERINE, Department of 
Library Science, St. Paul, Minn. 
Sister Marie Cecilia, Director 
Simmons Co.xzcg, School of Library Science, 
Boston, Mass. 
Nina C. Brotherton, Acting Director 
UNIversiry OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Graduate School of Library Science, Los 
Angeles 
Mrs. Mary Duncan Carter, Director 
Syracuse University, School of Library 
Science, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Wharton Miller, Director 
Texas State CoLLece For WoMEN, Depart- 
ment of Library Science, Denton 
Mary S. Buffum, Director 
University oF Toronto, Ontario College 
of Education, Library School, Toronto 
Winifred G. Barnstead, Director 
Universiry oF WASHINGTON, School of Li- 
brarianship, Seattle 
Ruth Worden, Director 
WesTERN Reserve University, School of Li- 
brary Science, Cleveland, Ohio 
Thirza E. Grant, Acting Dean 
CoLiece or WILLIAM AND Mary, Depart- 
ment of Library Science, Williamsburg, 
Va. 
Mae Graham, Acting Head 
University or Wisconsin, Library School, 
Madison 
George C. Allez, Director 
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REFERENCE BOOKS OF 1941-1949 


By Constance M. Winchell : 


A THIRD informal supplement to the sixth edition of Mudge’s | 
Guide to Reference Books. Lists and describes about 750 im. ~ 
portant reference works in all fields published during the past 1 
three years. 


There is notable emphasis on scientific and technical works, — 
dictionaries, directories, etc., in special subject fields, dictionaries 
in some seventeen foreign languages including Chinese and q 
Japanese, Latin American materials, and books related to the . 
various branches of the armed services. Literature, the arts, and _ 
biographical material are, of course, not neglected. . 


A cumulative index to all three supplements (1935-1943) ~ 
makes location of particular items and of various parts of con- 
tinuations easy. A mine of information in small compass, © 


Published June 15. Heavy paper, $1.50 


REFERENCE WORK By Margaret Hutchins 


Written for students, administrators, and the refer- 
ence staff. An entirely new treatment emphasizing 7 
principles and policies, yet supplying a wealth of 
specific information concerning the day-to-day 
situations encountered by almost any reference 
worker. Published May 22. Cloth, $3.50 
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